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the action of the United States and 
YUth Vietnamese governments in 
qudbing military targets in North Viet- 
4m following last weekend's guerrilla 
itlacks in South Vietnam (on two air- 


: to South Vietnam’s real 
'oblems, and dangerous to the peace of 


» story “tp 
\ the world, 


; ry jad 
1 policy ors 


of dangerous, not only because 
the possibility that they may draw 
iy and the Soviet Union into the 
'etnamese struggle, but also because 
the precedent they have set. If it is 
ww accepted internationally that it is 
"gitimate to hit back at countries which 
er {report or direct guerrilla movements, 
ln the military hardware manufac- 
“ters are in fora good time. 
uth Africa and Portugal could bomb 
‘nzania tomorrow because of Tan- 
mola’s support for violent liberation 
.vements in southern Africa; Britain 
ald bomb Indonesia because it has 
Mt guerrillas into Malaysia; North 
"etnam could bomb South Vietnam be- 
use of the guerrilla units that have 
nen sent northwards. to try (without 
qiccess) to stir up trouble in the North. 
in’ only has to stretch a point or two 
yay SUBEest that the US should bomb 
“lected military targets. on its own 
iutitory because the US has (albeit 
‘Wwillinghy) supplied vast quantities of 
, gs to the Viet Cong. 
. consist (hf), Course, the idea of such a military 
hael B® 4) "e-for-all is absurd. But the precedent 
Bimalprae | Cit has just been set. 
48 no accident that it is in Vietnam 
met this has happened. In South Viet- 
agalan if yi, attempts at combating the guerrilla 
eat intelligently and relevantly have 
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s ant h é vet’, of the ‘political and spiritual 
ied to Ste in Vietnam. Even Major-General 
‘ “Ward G, Lansdale, who in the early 


ont 
be work Hears of the Diem regime was stationed 
in Saigon (reportedly as the CIA man) 

+ te U played role in the 
aenmeane government's 


he : an important 
oh Mulation of the US 
aynth Vietnamese policy, has pointed 
Ag Jn a recent article in Foreign 
y Nenuits (October 194) how the US has 
|i, "Pted itself in South Vietnam with 
Fell Wa ‘puerile romance” of “ engineering 
i hy Rreat patriotic cause led by some 
i y,,Versally-loved Vietnamese of Ameri. 
cats (| Selection,” and has failed to under- 
in ve mand the need for genuine democratic 
to asselnne jyalution - both political and economic 
era ‘the country. 
'@ results of the sterile US policy were 
ert Parent last weekend, not only in the 
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political chaos in Saigon. A report in 
the New York Times last Saturday 
referred to the growing acceptance by 
Americans in Saigon of the “theory of 
permanent political crisis,” 


“This theory,” the report ran, “ dis- 
putes that the recurring fall - of 
governments in Saigon can be attri- 
buted simply to a lack of popular 
support which has gravitated to the 
Communists. In the cities and in the 
countryside, observers do not find any 
swelling of mass support for the 
Communists similar to that which the 
Viet Minh guerrillas mustered when 
leading the anti-colonial = struggle 
against the French.” 
While it is true that there is little 
evidence for a vast swelling of support 
for the Viet Cong, the new American 
theory indicates an astonishing com- 
placency. In a guerrilla war, it is neces. 
sary to do more than accept fatalistically 
theories of permanent crisis; the people 
must be given something positive to 
support, and some kind of security. This 
successive governments in Vietnam have 
signally failed to provide. 
The attempts that have been made to 
reform South Vietnam politically and 
economically have been expensive 
failures, and the main response to the 
Viet Cong threat has been military. The 
use of mass reprisals and torture has 
only served to alienate people from the 
South Vietnamese regimes, and Denis 
Warner, a by-no-means pacifist observer 
of Vietnamese affairs, has commented: 
“Tt would be better for the Arvins 
(Vietnamese soldiers), and their 
relations with the population, if they 
threw every field piece into the South 
China Sea.” 
His advice has of course been ignored, 
and last weekend planes were flying to 
North Vietnam over the South China 
Sea in search of a military success 
which can no longer be found in South 
Vietnam, The bombing will not succeed 
in stopping infiltrations along the Ho 
Chi Minh trail; the French tried this 
kind of bombing in Indo-China years 
ago, and failed. The bombings will not 
help to make Vietnam more indepen 
dent: instead, they will make North 
Vietnam more hostile to the West, and 
more dependent on the Soviet Union 
and China, than ever before. The bomb. 
ings will not even make North Vietnam 
more conecilatory at. the negotiating 
table: the fear produced by the bomb- 
ings is as likely to lead to irrational 
acts, to defiance of the US, as to the 
prudent submission which the US 
presumably hopes far. 
Lastly, the bombings will give Ho Chi 
Minh, the North Vietnamese President, 
an opportunity to strengthen his 
dictatorial hold over North Vietnam by 
rallying the nation to unity in time of 
national crisis. There is much evidence 
that the American threats te extend the 
war have already been useful to Ho Chi 
Minh for’ internal purposes, and may 
have ayerted a serious political crisis in 
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“They're eliher preparing a 


North Vietnam, As Ernst Kux wrote in 
Neue Zircher Zeitung on September 23: 
“One of the main reasons for the 
pressure for quick successes by Com- 


munists in South Vietnam was the 
grawing economic © insolveney |» and 
confusion in home’ affairs in North 
Vietnam, Food Minister Tran Van 


Hien had to admit in May that food 
preduction was nowhere near keeping 
pace with the growth in pepulation 
and announced restrictions in’ food- 
stuffs. In view of the chaotic supply 
position, emergeney measures were 
ntraduced, privately owned land was 
expropriated from farmers ... ration 
cards introduced. In March Ho 


Chi Minh proclaimed a state of emer’ 


gency,.., 
“When the United States contem- 
plated retaliatory action against North 
i¢inam in response to Communist 
intervention in the civi} war, the 
reports were exaggerated for propa- 
ganda purposes; the whole country 
was in a state of alarm. Tens of thou. 
sands were raised for the construction 
of air raid defences... .” 
There can be no question but that the 


bombing of targets in North Vietnam 


will onee again have been used to 


price 6d 
{US 20 cents) 


Vietnam: what will 
bombing achieve? 


war or negotiating a peace,” 


strengthen the. North | Vietnamase 
regime, In the hostility which it will 
engender toward .the United States 


throughout Vielnam, the bombing will 
have lasting effects. 

In préss statements this week, the 
United States Information Service hak 
described the US raids as “ appropriate 
and fitting,” and “ nécessary and essen: 
tial.” The superfluity of adjectives tan. 
cealy a lack of coherent — long-term 
objectives behind the raliis. They are @ 
gubreactian, an act of revenge againat 
the Viet Cong’s brutal attacks ang 
systematic infiltratien, an. outburst of 
frustration engendered by the long and 
truitiess war against the elusive Viet 
Cong. : 

There is an urgent need to apell aut 
practicable selutions for Vietnam, and 
it js perhaps partly because this hss not 
been dene enough that such actions aa 
the US reprisal raids are atcapted se 
passively in this country, net feast by 
the government, which hag supparted 
the raids and deserves the strongest 
censure far daing so without siving ff 
full explanation of what it auppoaes will 
be achieved by them, Atta of revange 
are a foolish way to prep Hp BAe 
creasingly hopeless situation. te 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail}: 3 months 
os, @ months 168, 1 year Ste AGG its pa. 
wr pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Worth Africa and Middle East: 3 months lhe 64, 
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Africa (except N), Imdia, 8B Asia: 
lis 64. 6 months B30. 1 your ats. 
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Merth America: U£.50 a year te Peace News, 
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Spectal offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 
US: B weeks 


for 1 dollar 2 S 6d 


Alr edition: 6 weeks for 53 


{ enclose 
Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


J renounce war and | wil never 

support aor sanction snuther ” 
This pledge signed by seach 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledga Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquartera Dick Sheppard 
Houss 6 Endaleigh Street WC1 


ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 p.m. Sunday February 14 
Weigh House Church Hall, Binney St 


(opp Selfridges). Pandit Usharbudh 
Arya: “ Reincarnation.” 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 18 extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverta to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert: 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 
SOCIALIST FARTY. Wednesday 17 February, 


7.45. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, Holborn. 
“ Soctatism or Labour Government.’ 
“THE MODERN ENGLISH PRISON”) - Merfyn 


Turner will speak at inves Hall on Tuesday 
16 February at 7.30 under the auspices of the 
Homer Lane Society 


WHY LABOUR GOVENMENT? Why not social- 
ism? Question, discussion, debate. Wednesday 
17° February, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sd, 
Holborn, 7.45. Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Paling. Quiet village near Broads, wonderful 
beach, charming countryside, Friendly atmos- 
phere, vegetarian food reform catering highly 
tecommended. Alfred and Violet Stannard 
(ickling 236) opening mid-May. (s.a.e) 


TRAVEL TQ RUSSIA. Dr Paul Ostreicher and 
Fr Sergei Hackel lead party to Moscow, 
Zagorsk, Yalta with Orthodox Easter at Kiev. 
April 14-27 by air £112 108. Repeat party Aug 
7-20 (The Rev John Innes) £136. Russta by sea 
28 June-July 12 £75. Atso Raster parties to 
Greece and Paris. Inter-Church Travel (Dept 
R48), 43/44 Buckingham Gate, London S.W.). 
TAT 2231. 


Personal 
ACCOUNTANT writes up books, prepares 
accounts and agre tax Itabilities. Moderate 
fe Box 342 
A STUZZI POCKET TAPE RECORDER was 


borrowed from East-West Bridges at, coincident- 
ly, about the time of the Campaign Caravan's 
visit to East-West Hridges House at Easter 
1964. We would like to use this tape recorder 
ourselves now. If anyone can give us any 
information about it, such as the name of the 
person who borrowed it and when it would be 
convenicnl for us to have it back, we should 
be very grateful. This pocket tape recorder 
would be very useful for the peace work that 
we are doing here A reward of £5 (five 
pounds) will be paid for information leading 
lo its return. East-West Bridges, 10 Fairfield 
South, Kingston, Surrey, telephone KINgston 
30, 


CAN YOU COPY-TYPE quickly and accurately 
in your own home for pacifist writer? Please 
write Box 357. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS needing advice as 
to their position are invited to write giving 
details of any previous service to the Central 
Roard for Conscientious Objectors, 5 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


HELP YOURSELF to one penny for every copy 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and 
scHers wanted in every district, group or 
college. Quantities 5s dozen sale or return. 
Posters and publicity loaflets available free. 
Write to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION YEAR Baltic 
peace cruise. vise Copenhagen, Rostock, 
Helsink!, Leningrad, Gdynia, Stockholm, August 
22-September 6. 15 days from £58. Hussian 
State Liner MS Bashkiria. The Hritish Peace 
Committee, 94 Charlotte St, London W 1, 


LADY, LATE FORTIES, vegetarian, home-lover, 


»decorains. 
ah Arundel 


ODD JOBS, CLEANING, painting, 


Anywhere in London area. Uloth, 
Gardens, W.11. 

d 
WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1336043 ane 
your purchases will pay & dividend our 
Peace News Fund. Put this number 1 ¥ 
diary. 
Publications 


be supplied by 
the world. Book 


rege stock bs 
Larg greetings 


ANY ROOK IN PRINT can 
Housmans to all parts of 
tokens issued and exchanged. 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, . 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to @ weekday®, 
I pm, Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings GF 
London N.1. 


CONTACT - 
with inside 
apartheid and 
12 months 178 


if 
SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhood@ 
Movement in India, may be obtained nod 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian woacn 
London N.1. at 128 yearly or 1s (post 34) 
issue. 


a South African liberal fortnightly 
news of tho struggle abel 
colonialism. 6 months &# 
Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


‘s 
THE HAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwayman 
paper. Essential reading for those who WOb 
the authentic voice of railway workers. ton 
tainable 9s a quarter post (ree from 205 Bus 
Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the  positio® 


Peace Pledge Union, to commence ee) 
of April. For full particulars apply to Joon. 
A. Bird, Chairman, 1 Murine Drive, Horn 
Yorks. 


Aecommodatian wanted 
WHITER NEEDS PLACE to live and work. Bok 
355. 


” 


Diary 


As this la a free service we reserve the right te 
aclect from notices sent In. To make the service 
an complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than drst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street) 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Feace News fer 
pour advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
tirculation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


book a classified or 


12 February, Friday 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House. 
Speakers: Olive Gibbs, Roger Dudman, CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St 
Middle East Study Group, London Cttee of 
Q. 


13 February, Saturday 


BLACKBURN. 10 ain, Assemble Bridge St for 
march to Preston to Join TSR-2 demonstration. 


LONDON E18, 7.15 p.m. George Lane Con- 
gregational Church, South Woodford, Wilfred 
von Rekowski speaking on the work of 
EIRENE, with slides. Refreshments, adm ts. 
EIRENE 

LONDON W.1, 


7.40 p.m, Lord Nelson, Carbur- 


ton St (off Gt Portland St), Social evening. 
adm 2s 6d. Cttee of 100, 
NEWPORT, Mon. 2.30 p.m. assemble Nash 


Caravan site, Pye Corner (transport from ratl 
stn and bus stn 130) for march to support 
caravan dwellers. Nash dwetlers Assoc and 
Welsh Ctlee of 100. 


desires friendship with view to matrimony. 
Box 350. 
PRESTON. 2 p.m Assemble Hartingdon Road 


off Fishergate Hill for TSR-2 demonstratton, 
march and public meeting. CND. 


13-14 February, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.t. 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m, Sat, 11 
am to 5 p.m. Sun. Friends International 
Centre (Lecture Room) Courtauld House, Byng 
Place, Campaign Caravan Workshops quarterly 
conference: ‘‘ A Movement with Purpose.’’ 


14 February, Sunday 


LONDON W.1 3.90 p.m. Weigh House Church 
‘tall, Binney St, opp Selfridges. Pandit Ushar- 
budh Arya: " Rinearnatenie Order of the 
Great Companions. 


15 February, Monday 


LONDON 5S.W.1. 7.30 p.m, House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Afiaun). 
William Warbey MP: ‘' Britain and = Asia.”' 


Labour Peace FeHowship. 


16 February, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 745 p.m, Mechanics Inatitute 
(Science Rm) “Any Questions’ session. 
CND. 

EXETER. 7.456 p.m. Compton Room, Rouge- 
mont Hotel, Queen St. Public forum: ‘' Honest 
to Christ: Violence in the Modern World,” 


Chair Cilr D. J. Morrish. Speakers: Rev W. A. 
a Teen Peter Bencnsen and Terence Heelas. 
oR. 


17 February, Wednesday 


S. CROYDON. 7.30 p.m. 51° Selsdon Road. 
Croydon YCND revival meeting; speakers: Mike 
Kennedy and John Thorpe. 


LONDON W.C.2. 1-2 pa Westminster Friends 
owtee S House, 62 St Martins Lane. Lunch 
mtg ame Joan Vickers, DBE, MP will speak 
on '' The status of woman in Great Britain." 
Womens International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


Every week 


Friday 

BIRMINGHAM, 745 p.m The Salutation, Snow 
Nil. Jazz - all profits io CND. 

BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St Plenic lunch and discussion, Tea 
provided, bring own food In aid of Friends 


relief work overseas, 


LONDON W.C.E, 7 p.m. 
Local teaflet distribution 
freshinenta PPU. 


8 Endsleigh Street. 
and return for re- 


Tribune 


is not the most pacifle of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, — flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage 
special offer 


of this 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
J ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


NAME... 


ADDRESS ® eect ance. 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C,2 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 
Guinness clock). 
gales. YCND, 


-“m. Corn Exchange (under 
Liturature stall, Peace News 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Viace. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, | Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m, to t p.m. Carfax Peace 
News selling. 

Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 


-m. White Lion, Horse Fair 
Partisan Folk Clu 


all profits ta CND 


Monday 


LONDON NLW.8. 7.30 lees St Andrews Church 
Hall, Church Lane, Kingsbury. R & 8B, adm 
3s 6d. YCND, 


LONDON W.C 1. 
open house. 


7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 18. 
Road. 
available - 
2447, 


2-10 ie CND office, Factory 
Regional Campaign clerical work, plonty 
all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


LONDON N.f 6-8 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross (nearest underground). Peace 
News packing - volunteers welcome, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 pam. 6 Endsloigh St 
London Citee of 100 working group mecting. 


Thursday 


WATFORD, 7.45 pm. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Sp, Road. Folk club, admisston 3s ad. 


18 February, Thursday 


LONDON W C1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh st. 
Vietnam Study Group. ll interested welcd 
London Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.L. (7.45) p.m. 
national Centre, Courtauld 
“The role of the Church in South Africa. 
The Right Reverend John Boys - Directol 
South African Church Institute. SeF. 


21 February, Sunday 


LONDON N.W.1, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m Nut 
Assembly Hall, Euston Road. MCF speci 
conference on ‘‘ Labour Government, Colon 
Peoples and New Nations.’ Speakers: Fenny 
Brockway, David Ennalts, J. Kozonguizt, Algerlty 
Ambassador, Bill Warbey, John Eber Ti, 
23 6d from Movement for Colonial Freed? 
372 Qrays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


LONDON W.C,1. 2.30 to 6.30 p.m 


Street International Sub-cominittee 
mittee of 100 meeting. 


23 February, Tuesday 


Friends 
llouse, 


& Endslolé 
of con® 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 pm, Benson Hall, Mag 
dalene College. Donald Rooun speaks on i" 
Challoner case. Cambridge Anarchist Greve 


and CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh, 3 
London Area monthly mtg open to ajl membe 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU- 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 5.30 pan Physi? 
Bullding, University of Nowvastle-an-TY™: 
Public mtg on ‘Nuclear Disengagement 
Speaker: Ritchie Calder. UNSA 


25 February, Thursday 


LONDON W.C.1 7.45 p.m. Friends Inter’ 
national Centre, Courtauld House, B ng pla a 
'The role of race relattuns in South Afre® 
John Lang - South African lawyer. SoF. 


5-12 June, Sat- Sat 


) 
DOTKING. Beatrice Webb House. Londe 
Co-operative Society Whitsun holiday cours 
“Mainly for the modern woman,” " Towal 
better race relations,” and “ An introduc! 
to the arts."" Details from Education Organi™ 
LCS Ltd, 116 Notting Hill Gate, W 11. 


Nonviolence 
William Robert Miller 


In its broad sweep this book 
examines such diverse non- 
violence concepts as those in 
Hindu and Judeo-Christian 


scriptures, and the words and 
actions of Thoreau, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, Kwame Nkrumah and 


Martin Luther King. It covers 
nonviolence in its three major 
forms: nonresistance, passive 
resistance and active (non 
violent) resistance. It is @ 
study of the theory and appll- 
cation of nonviolent action a5 
a discipline of personal con 
duct and as a strategy of 
social action for civil right 
and political freedom, 355 
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Paul Goodman 


Peter Kropotkin, 
geoprapher, agronomist and 
anarchist 


THE ANARCHIST 
PRINCIPLE 


"he Anarchists, by James Joll, (Myre and 


“Narchism is grounded in a_ rather 


i Sbotliswoode, 1464, 35s.) 
\ 


= 
was 


finite proposition: that valuable be- 
Wlour occurs only by the free and 
ett response of individuals or volun 
ary froups to the conditions presented 
» the historical environment. Tt claims 
‘at in most human affairs, whether 
mvticat, economic, military, religious, 
Moral, pedagogic, of cultural, more harm 
Jan pood results from coercion, top- 
ae direction, central authority, 
faucracy, jails, conscription, state, 
ordained standardisation, excessive 
cruning, ete. Anarchists want to in- 
eye intrinsic functioning and diminish 
Tnsic power. This is a socia-psycho- 
“ital hypothesis with obvious political 
Mications. 
itpending on varying historical con- 
1ons that present varying threats to 
hi anarchist principle, anarchists have 
a their emphasis in varying places: 
Metimies agrarian, sometimes free-city 
a suild-oriented; sometimes techno- 
wncal, sometimes — anti-technological; 
i Netimes communist, sometimes affirm- 


| "8 property; sometimes individualist, 


is 


a, vetimes collective, sometimes speak- 
* Of liberty as almost an absolute 
6d, sometimes relying on custom and 
aigture.” Nevertheless, despite {hese 
taerences, anarchists seldom fail to 
eybnise one another, and they do not 
hier the differences to be incompati- 
Wies. Consider a eruciat modern 
Ohlem, violence. Guerrilla tighting has 
whee classical anarchist technique; yet 
tin re, especially in modern conditions, 
ef violent means tends to reinforce 
ategalism and authoritarranism, —an- 
fia ists have tended to see the heauty of 
violence. 
le the anarchist principle is by and 
w Be trues And far fron being 
batopian” ar a “glorious failure,” it 
gy. Proved itself and won out In many 


Mectacular historical crises. In the 
ie Nod of mercantilism and patents 
Jal, free enterprise by joint stock 


companies was anarchist. The Jefferson- 
ian bill of rights and independent 
judiciary were anarchist. Congregational 
churches were anarchist. Progressive 
education was anarchist. The free cities 
and corporate law in the feudal system 


were anarchist At present, the civil 
rights movement in the United States 
has been almost classically decentralist 
and anarchist. And so forth, down ta 
details Jike free access in public 
libraries. 

Of course, to later historians these 


things do not seem to be anarchist, but 
in their time they were all regarded as 
such and often literally caHed such, 
with the usual dire threats of chaos. But 
this relativity of the anarchist principle 
to the actual situation is of the essence 
of anarchisin. There cannot be a history 
of anarchism in the sense of establishing 
a permanent state of things called 
“anarchist.” It is always a continual 
coping with the next situation, and a 
vigilance to make sure that past free- 
doms are not lost and do not turn into 
the opposite, as free enterprise turned 
into wage-slavery and monopoly capital: 
isin, or the independent judiciary turned 
into a monupoly of courts, cops, and 
lawyers, or free education turned into 
school systems, 

And today we see that this ‘ failure, 
this discredited “idealism,” is again re- 
viving and becoming relevant to the 
young and wise. tor instance, any 
Marxist thought that now makes sense 
is strongly libertarian; and both left- 
wing liberals and thoughtful conserva- 


"1, and other anarchists, would except 
certain states of temporary emergency, 
if we can be confident that the emer- 
gency is TEMPORARY. We might except 
curtain simple logistic arrangements, like 
ticketing or metric standards or taz- 
collection, if we can be confident that 
the administration, the “secretariat,” 
will not begin to run the show. And we 
might except certain “natural mono- 
poles,” like epidemic-control, water- 
supply, ete. 


ND and the economics of 
disarmament: two reports 


| o° aircraft industry, 


al 
Ww 


ampaign for Nuctear Disarmament 
nig preseat particularly concerned over 
the Question of the ‘TSH-2, and it is all 
Win lime aware of the problems which 
coil he involved in’ adjusting the 
Pony to the disarmament policies it 
te id Tike to see adopted. On January 


the « 


jm, 2 meeting took place in Preston, and 


hay Hanuary 30 a conference in Wotver- 

agg Pton, w debate these issues, They 
reported below. 

Aly 


| i iT Rooney reports: The CND meeting 
Hun} reston on the TSR-2 crisis gave 
fF typ er emphasis to the Campaign's 
trent work on the economics of dis- 
bj lament, 
tng _ Nettleton, North-West CND 
aug Miser, opened the meeting with an 
i toa eement of the kind of role CND 
bee to perform in order to put its 
{ tone for a shift to a peace economy as 


ahpetuctively and practically as pas- 
thy & He suggested that CND supporters 
th ald build up detailed knowledge of 
th, “ature of the crisis now confronting 
} ; He felt that the 
jy, Paign's demands needed to be spelt 
&y. 4% terms of the practical choices now 
iy. ible. 
. Netileton pointed out that the 
ay Ut Party has done very little in the 
of economic planning. for .peace. 


This has allowed the Conservatives to 
develop their campaizn in places such as 
Preston on the theme that arms equal 
prosperity. A further result has been 
thal workers in arms industries have 
heen Jeft with no practical alternative 
work. Nor has the TUC produced any 
research on this issue. In contrast, Mr 
Nettleton pointed to the constructive 
nature of the British Aireraft Corpora- 
tion shop stewards’ 1963 aircraft policy 
document, 


Looking ahead, he_ indicated some 
activities which CND could usefully 
engage in the offer of speakers to 


trade union branches; more discussions 
on the economics of disarmament; the 
adoption of a special theme on_ this 
year’s Easter march to include Polaris 
and TSR-2, 

The other main speaker was Alan 
Spence, chairman of the BAC Joint 
Shop Stewards’ Committee, part-authar 
of the 1963 aircraft policy document and 
a fitter engaged in TSR-2 work in Pres- 
ton, He spoke in his individual capacity 
as a member of Preston CND, 


Mr Spence underlined the lack of 
leadership from the TUC and the 
Labour Party on the issue of the erana 
mics of disarmament. As far as he 
knew the Lahour government. has. no 
plan for a change-over to a peace eca 


pe 


t 


tives are alert again to the dangers of 
authority and the need to multiply the 
centres of imliative and decision, 
Inevitably, for the sahent present 
historical condition ts the drift: towards 
1984. 

Thus, books are being written about 
The Anarchists. Unfortunately, Janes 
Joll’s book ef this title is astoundingly 
anaware of the rather simple anarchist 
peels Which, it seems 10 me, would 
e prima facie to anybody who looks al 
the history. Joll gives a pleasant and 
nol unsympathetic account of some an- 
archist actions, mainly during the late 
1th century; but i is journalistie and 
superficial. To him the whole movement 
was a splendid failure and strictly for 
the past. 

One interesting aspect of the book is the 
mention of the vocational backgrounds 
of the anarchist leaders. Kropothin was 
a geographer and agronomist, !. Reclus 
was a feographer, Fanelli an architect, 
Pellouttur oa lawyer specialising in 
labour and civil Uberties cases, Mala 
testa had studied medicine, Morris was 
an arts-and-craftsiman, Ferrer was a pro- 
gressive educator. These  himanistie 
and, sa to speak, evological vocations 


nomy. The constructive work af such 
enlightened unions as the Dranghtsmens' 
and Allied ‘Pechyicians’ Assuciatian and 
the Association of Supervisory Staifs, 
Executives and ‘Technicians are minority 
efforts in this field. 

Mr Spence was convinced that CND 
could invrease its influence with the 
aireraft: workers uf its supporters were 
prepared to campaign for alternative 
work to the TSH-2, Phe local wircrafl 
shop stewards were hoping to get ot 
plans for other aircraft) work which 
could be phased in. VC-10s, the civilian 
airliners, are tea big for the laeal fac 
tory in Preston, bat could perhaps be 
buill in some nearby hangars, The 
Preston factory is ideally suited to 
hovercraft development, sited as it is 
on the edge of the River Ribble 

David Evans reports: About 60 people 
attended the conference on “Jobs and 
Bombs” organised by the West Mid- 
lands Region of CND and Wolverhamp- 
ton GND. 

The main speakers were Brian Mathers, 
a full-time official of the Wolverhampton 
area Of the ‘Transport. and General 
Workers' Union; Geoffrey Goodman. of 
the Sun, author of the CND pamphlet 


The Economic. Consequences ef Stay- 
ing Alive; and Alan Rooney, a member 
of the North West Hegien CND 
executive, 


Geatfirey Goodman stressed that. what is 
important is not just the question of 
transferring from a, war. ta a8 peace 
economy but the opportunity that will 
exist, if we disarm, of building a new 
and better Britain and world, — - ; 
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are very dierent irom heing an econo 


nist, poliiqian-lawyer, academic, oF 
technologist. 

An analogous pom has often been mada, 
of course, about the anarchist Jabour- 
unions as opposed to the Marxist or 
individualeraft unions ‘Phe anarchist 
tions are either exquisitely skilled, lke 
the watchmakers or printers, or spring: 
up mm dangeraus er self-reliant ocenpa- 
tions hike seafaring, lumbering, mining, 
farming. Both these groups believe that 
they can cope very well without top 
down direction, aud they are not afraid 
to make a direct bid for Preedonm. Kero- 
potkin pointed out that it is the tagh of 
technical education ta niake workers in 
ventrally-administered factories eomident 
that they can run the show. 
Unaccountably, Jol does nat refer at all 
to George Woodcock’s book which covers 
most of the same ground, mere 
thoroughly and with more understand: 
ing. Rut Woadeock toa, it seems fu mia, 
is unduly pessimistic 


Pant Goodman is an anseciate editur of 
the American journal, Liberation, We is 
onc of the works foremost exponents 
of the ideas at principles of anarchisns, 


Hoth Alan Rooney and Geotfrey Good: 
man podated oul the areas in compien 
between disarmnanient on the gue hand 
aud economic snd sacial issues on the 
ather. Geatlrey Goodman selected for 
chirrvent coiphasis that redeployment 
inte peaceful industries foutd reduce 
Reritain’s balance of payments diticul. 


ties, Afan Rooney reterred to the ron: 
iilels between British oversens trade 
and the alliances, and between sacial 


welfare and arms expendilure. 

Brian Mathers advised CNOU to concen 
trate in its propayanda to the wnions on 
slniple alternatives tO arinaments spend 
ing, te. tT PSR2 equale 6 modernised 
hospitals. 

A resolution was passed at the and of 
the conference to be sent to Mr Harold 
Wilson, the TUC and loeal trade union 
branches, which read? 


“That this. meeting calis on the 
yovernment ta end the nnelear arms 
programme and {0 ensure — that 


workers involved in the present. in- 
dustries manufacturing these weapons 
should he guaranteed full wages until 
alternative work is found for them,” 
Despite CNDs comparative lack — of 
success in-trade unlon work, there. are 
posal bi Hee in the horth, for example, 
no oTiull, where the members. af tha 
Amalgamated Wngineering Unian sre 
prepared to forgo the 16 Hugecaneers if 
alternative work is guaranteed; and in 
the northwest, where resofutions 
against Polaris have been passed hy the 
Lancashire ‘Trades Councils and the 
ahipbuliders of Barrow, and two coaches 
far the Easter march have already beek 
booked by building alte workers: : 
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EDITORIALS 


Immigration: Labour’s way to lose 


“Ward on the heels of Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home’s announcement of a stricter 
Conservative policy to curb immigration, 
the government yesterday (february 4) 
made known its decision to act on simi- 
lar dines.” 
So the Daily Telegraph — reported 
Labour's decision to tighten enforcement 
of the Cammonwealth Immigrants Act. 
For the Telegrazh to credit the Tories 
with “leadership” on the issue of im- 
migration contral is only what one 
would expect; but it is an altribution 
that ig bound to be widely made by the 
veneral public. The Telegraph goes on 
to observe: 
“Whether the government’s new and 
stricter line was prompted by the 
hardening of Conservative policy is 
immaterial, Politically, the important 
thing is that the parties have now 
drawn closer together on the immigra- 
tion issue than ever before.” 
And, of course, as the Telegraph need 
not bother to point out, the parties are 
closer than ever before because Labour 
has moved steadily over the past three 
years towards the Tories’ position. 


It usually carries little influence to talk 
lofty principles to politicians. But it is 
incomprehensihle that Labour's leader- 
ship should fail to grasp the fact that by 
progressively compromising its stand on 
immigration and on racia) discrimination 
generally, it is committing political 
suicide inch by inch. 

Can there really be members of the 
Wilson government who think it is 
“astute” and “realistic” to continue 
hack-tracking on the race issue? Having 
abandoned its one-time principled appo- 
sition to the Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act. of 1962, Labour has now, by under- 
taking to tighten the enforcement of 
immigration controls by the introduction 
of various forms of closer supervision 
and harassment, come round to hecom. 
ing the Act’s most assiduous policeman. 
But still Sir Alec can remind the public 
- as he did in a February 3 address in 
TIumpstead - that the Act was originally 
passed “in the face of strong Socialist 
opposition.” And he can go on to 
demand still stricter controls. 

The fact is: Labour cannot - except by 
golng to an almost fascist extreme . pre- 
vent the Tories from outflanking them 
in any bid for the votes of the overtly 
or secretly raciallst public. This is a 
competition Labour will always lose in 
every constituency where another young 
opportunist like Peter Griffiths puts in 
&n appearance. And the number of 
potential Smethwicks in Britain {is far 


greater than a povernment clinging to a 
majority of two can possibly tolerate. 


What Mr Wilson must realise is that his 
party cunnot really back away from the 
challenge of the race problem as quickly 
or as expertly as the Tories. No matter 
how extensively it inhibits immigration, 
no matter how much it waters down its 
promised anti-racialist legislation, 
Labour cannot escape the racialist taunt 
that it is the party of everybody's 
“nigger neighbour.’ If there is any 
victory it can have in the matter, Labour 
can only win on the race issue by boldly 
assuming a radically enlightened posi- 
tion - that is, by living up to ideals that 
have long been part of its tradition. 


it must refuse to concede that immigra- 
tion control is motivated by anything 
more respectable than colour prejudice. 
It must openly admit that overcrowded 
housing - where it exists - is not the 
fault of the immigrants, but of Britain’s 
housing policy, and its building trades 
which lag far behind the German, Dutch, 
Russian and American level of achieve- 
ment and for whose ills neither the 
Tories nor Labour have yet found a 
remedy. It must refuse to pretend that 
the immigrants are some kind of infec- 
tious vermin who have overrun the land 
and who continue to “slip through the 
net” of our controls. It must teach the 
public to see them instead as people, 
often troubled people driven here large- 
Iy by the poverty and insecurity of 
Britain's former colonial possessions, 
Seeking the opportunily to work and 
bringing with them economic skills and 
cultural tastes this society should wel- 
come having. And it must drive these 
truths home with a legislative pro- 
gramine that attacks racia} discrimina- 
tion wherever it exists. If it is the 
Tories’ strategy to pander to racial 
superstitions and fears, then Labour’s 
response must be to challenge the con- 
science of Britain with a clear call for 
racial justice. 


Cigarettes: a 
welcome ban 


The government’s ban on advertising 
cigarettes on television should be wel- 
comed by smokers and non-smokers 
alike. The connection between the 
cigarette smoking habit and the high 
incidence of deaths from lung cancer is 
now too clearly established for anyone 
to justify exposing any member of the 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Try a lettuce leaf instead 


A faint gleam of hone for the threatened 


cigarette manufacturers: the Inter. 
national Union of Food and Allied 
Workers’ Associations’ new builetin 
reports: 


“A non-tobacco cigarette that can be 
eaten ag well us smoked and is ‘ satis. 
fying both to the taste and the family 
physician’ will go into praduction at 
a pilot plant operated by the Guardian 
Smoking Products Inc in Oklahoma 
next March. 
*The cigarettes will be made of the 
outer wrapping of the lettuce head, 
which the lettuce industry now throws 
away. The lettuce is dehydrated, 
cured and baked. Jn addition, the 
lettuce can he taken from a fleld and 
Processed into a cigarette in one 
week, compared with the two-year 
fleld-to-cigarette process necessary for 
tobacco.” 
Somehow, | think they'd have the devil's 
own job selling that one, television or 
no television, But then, people eat 
Gisgusting things like canned peas, 
which bear no relation at all to the 


actual vegetable which grows in the 
ground, 50 I suppose it’s not beyond the 
hounds of possibility that they will learn 
to smoke lettuce. 
Try as we wil] to push to the back of our 
minds what atom bombs actually mean, 
every now and then we get a grisly 
reminder. One such item was in the 
Evening Standard on January 20; a 
report that a girl born in Hiroshima a 
week after the bomb was dropped had 
gassed herself. Police said she had 
endured 19 years of radiation disease, 
contracted before birth. 

The awful thing, in fact, is that we can 
forget this kind of horror and go on 
living as if the bomb wasn't there. But 
what else can you do, if you're not to be 
driven totally out of your mind? 

* * * 

Doubletalk again: house-ownera on a 
private estate at Wednesbury, Staffs, who 
have colleeted £200 to prevent a house 
going to a coloured man, say that they 
have no grudge against coloured (ee 
According to the Daily Express (Febru- 


public, young or old, to propaganda for 
this or that brand of cigarette. 

Other issues are of course involved. 
There is the interference with the 
liberty of the advertisers and the pos- 
sible economic effects both on television 
and the tobacco industry. But the 
liberty that is involved is that which 
permits a commercia} enterprise to 
portray a dangerous and addicting habit 
as something desirable, the liberty to 


project into homes throughout the 
country what can be clearly demon- 
strated to be a dangerous lie. As for 


the economic issues, the growing weight 
of evidence against cigarette smoking 
has gathered sufficiently slowly for the 
tobacco merchants to have made ade- 
quate preparations for it. In any case, 
the dangers of encouraging nicotine 
addition, with the high risk of lung 
cancer the habitual smoker runs, are 
such that they far outweigh any other 
issues involved. 
It is also time that we learned to classi- 
fy our drugs, and their relative dangers, 
more exactly. Too often our attitudes 
towards drugs become extremely con. 
fused and dangerous in themselves. 
In a letter to the editor on page 11 of 
this issue of Peace News, for instance, a 
reader argues that to say marijuana does 
not necessarily Jead to heroin addiction 
is the same as to say that cigarette 
smoking does not necessarily lead to 
lung cancer. This argument, while not 
perhaps dangerous, is extremely mis- 
leading. As we tried to make clear in 
our editorial on marijuana last week, 
the fact that marijuana smoking has 
sometimes been followed by heroin 
addiction is not due to something in- 
herent in marijuana, but to the inter- 
vention of some agent external to mari- 
juana, i.e. the drug pusher. Marijuana 
only comes within the province of the 
drug pusher when it is made illegal. 
Cigarette smoking, on the other hand, 
can by itself lead to lung cancer. 
A more dangerous confusion, however, 
is pointed out by Peter Hays in his 
book, New Horizons in Psychiatry 
(Pelican, 5s): 
“ Unfortunately, though enough is said 
about heroin and morphine to reach 
the ears of most young people in the 
larger towns, the credibility of what 
is said is often vitiated by the in- 
clusion of the drug called hemp (an 
ingredient of reefers, also called ‘tea’ 
or marijuana) in the list of drugs 
named as dangerous and addictive, 
This is inaccurate since hemp Js not 
addictive and on the whole provides 
a pleasant and interesting experience 
that may be regarded as well worth 
while by its adherents. If a user of 
hemp finds that he does not feel a 


ary 4), they claim that coloured immi- 
grants “. . . would Jawer the tone of the 
area, and values of houses would drop 
considerably.” ‘lo me, that sounds like 
a grudge. And at its next meeting, the 
residents’ committce will discuss a pro- 
posa} that residents should sign an 
agreement not to sell their houses to 
coloured people, That sounds like a 
colour bar. 
, . + 
Tonight (Friday) the BBC's Third Pro- 
gramme is putting on a 75-minute in- 
guiry, with talks, interviews and dis- 
cussions, on Britain's defence policy. 
Among the speakers will be Peter Shore, 
MP, and Aubrey Jones, MP, two exceed- 
ingly intelligent men from opposite 
sides of the House of Commons; the 
BBC press handout assures us that 
“discussion will he thoughtful and live- 
ly,” With only four days to go to the 
Defence White Paper, it sounds well 
worth a try. 
* 2 * 

The latest communication to come my 
way is a duplicated sheet called the 


need for the drug, that even after 
long and regular usage he does 0 
have to increase the dose, and Ulu 
cessation of the indulgence does ? 
lead to withdrawal symptoms, he may 
wonder if what he has heard abou 
morphine and heroin is really true, Ore 
optimistically, whether, though gent! 
ally true, it applies to him in partich 
lar.” 
There is obviously an urgent need i 
provide fuller information to the pubst 
on all drugs they are likely to have 
access to, from heroin to alcohol, 
government has stressed that it does 2 
want to allow young people to gain 4 
inaccurate impression of the effects @ 
cigarette smoking; much less must,” 
want to give the young a mis]eadins 
impression regarding heroin and mor 
phine, as Mr Hays suggests it does 0 
its attitude to marijuana. It is to.” 
hoped that the ban on the advertisine 
of cigarettes on television ig only if 
first step in a reappraisal of all oY 
existing attitudes towards the usé 
drugs. 


Lysenko: no tears 


The announcement on February 4 thal 
Professor Trofim Lysenko had bee! 
relieved of his post as Director of 
Institute of Genetics of the Academy to 
Sciences is the most welcome news “ 
have come from the Soviet Union f 
some time. 


Lysenko's fortunes as a geneticist have 
been inextricably bound up with pollv’ 
cal trends in the Soviet Union; his Co 
tention that characteristics acquired, 3 
plants and animals during their lifets 
can be passed on to future generatiol 
accorded with the ideas of those Colt 
munists who, believing in the mal 

ability of human nature, supposed th? 
one generation of Communist "te 
would produce desirable characterist!™ 
in subsequent generations. 


Professor Lysenko has come undef 
increasing fire in the Soviet Union sin 
the fall of Mr Khrushchev last Octobe! 
and has been accused of using fal# 
figures to substantiate his theorles 
how to increase wheat crops. 

It was an indication of the limitation? 
of Khrushchev’s liberalisation a 
Lysenko, who had become prominey 
under Stalin, was reinstated by him is 
1958 and was able to stifle debate it 
the Soviet Union about genetics. Tht 
Lysenko has been openly criticised 
the press, and now dismissed from Jl 


— 


powerful position, is perhaps an indie® | 


tion that destalinisation may go furl 
under Russia's new rulers than it e¥ 
did under Khrushchev. a) 


Coffee House News. This isn't exact} 
the most handsome publication I’ve s€&? 
but nevertheless I found it very intere=4 
ing. Jt originates in Canada, 2 
apparently coffee houses In Canada ane 
different from what we have here: “ TA 
Voltaire after being closed for Wve 
summer will reopen at The Gallows ¢ F: 
Only Hang Pictures) early in the Ned 
Year... . In agreement with its Bt), 
predecessors in Britain that wantee "2 
overthrow the British government #y 
the Merchants Coffee House, Boston, Vp 
overthrew the British in the USA, 
Voltaire is the first coffee house. 9» 
Am. in this cent. - a meeting place of te 
pol. views, a serious discussion cena 
intent on the abolition of CaPry 
punishment, War, public school ally 
cadets, military toys etc. It is for 
paid nat. medicine, education, Jobs * or 
all, a nat. min. wage, a gen. newsPar | 
for labour, ete.” (The punctuation far 
abbreviation is theirs, not mine) n¢ 
one interested can get a copy from og 
Voltaire Coffee House, 960 Daver 
Rd, Toronto 5, Can, 828-5646. 
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| Jim Kitses reviews Sterling 


Wanderer, by Sterling Hayden. (long 
Mins, Green, 196-4, 285.) 

at 10.35 on the morning of Sunday, 
“Nuary 18, 1950, Sterling Hayden lett 
Msalito Bay, San trancisca, bound for 
oahiti on the schooner Wanderer with a 
Tew of twelve adults and a charze of 
*even cluldven. In doing so, 43-year-old 
layden was defying, aio caurt order, 
Petitionea for by his ex-wife, which re- 
Nsed him permission to take his four 
Children on the journey; he was break- 
M a verbal commitment to Delmer 
aves to appear in lus next picture, and 
rowing over an established Tlollywood 
Position worth $160,000 a year, 


Nine months and perhaps as many 
lousands of miles of open sea later, 
Ayden sailed back into Sausalito with- 
UL the documentary film he'd wanted to 
Make of the voyage or the hook he'd 
panted to write (always) and with the 
Nowledve that he was $50,000 in debt 
4nd had a trial to face. 

hig journey, with its air of romance 
and melodrama, audacity and failure, is 
ie perfect framework for the story of 
ayden's life as told in) Wanderer, an 
tulohiography. As the ship moves out 
pty the Pacific, Hayden moves back in 
Memory to awkward and insecure child- 
Mood days with an overprotective mother 
‘nda prudish father: 


“Te was shaving one morning when 

had oa hurry call so J bounded 
through the bathroom door and put up 
he seat with a erash. Then T stood 
there trying to drill clear through the 
Water in the bowl before my pressure 
Rave out. The window was open 
Cnough so you could see the trees in 
the brilliant sunshine, but there 
Wasit much wind. 


“He slapped his razor back and forth 
On the brown side of the strap, lis 
air was combed to perfection as if he 
hadn't even slept. ‘Boy, why do you 
Make all that noise?’ 


“This didnt seem like much of a 
Question and [ didn't know how to 
answer. ‘A gentleman,’ he went on, 
always hits the back or the sides of 
he bowl, never the water itself.’ 


“E mulled over this and lifted my 
Sights and tried to erase the little 
Ova) trademark without spilling a drop 
Or even spraying over the rim toward 
Where the Dutch girl on the can was 
qutling along in pursuit af old devil 
irt, 

‘‘ Also, young man, if you would pull 
the chain before you begin, it would 
deaden the sound altogether.” He 
turned away and went on with his 
Shaving.” 


th few years later the father is dead and 
iC Juother remarries, this time a fast- 
Bing ne’er-do-well who takes the 
Muily drifting through the states in 
legs pursuit of a deal that he is 
etys about to close. And when the 
yee are broke and luckless and hole 
DP for a year on a Maine island, the 


puts Sterling, just thirteen, falls in 
on, with the sea. Here he is at the end 


fs first day in Boothhay Harbour 

Now the sun was low and the har 
bour was bathed in an amber glow 
and the shadews lay long and even 
‘he birds looked bronzed. The spire 
Of the lighthouse held a ball of Heht 
at its tip, then all at once it was pone. 
Other lights winked on and off. all 


nels and ymeens, and oa ghostlike 
‘sure out on a schooner walked 
lowards the bow with a tantern. 


Somewhere a doy barked as T moved 
Up the street toward the village, When 
came to the brow of the hill f 
Urned fer a Hnrering look, and a 
A shiver ran down my spine.” 
{Wanderer makes its way throuh 
Mans auc quiet seas towards Tahiti, 
“ movement back quickens. We follow 
gevden as he signs on a schooner at 
jtcen and begins a tour of sea which 
i, t@ last nine years and to include 
W-trawling in the Atlantic 
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dend of winter, a first miate’s job (at 
twenty) on a round-the-world (rip, New 
England fishing boat races, the delivery 


With a preen crew of a schooner to 
Tahitt. So, as Wanderer itself 
appruaches Tahiti, past and present 
fuse. And the rest of the book shuttles 


hetween the present Tahiti and the 
journey hack and Hayden's Hollywood 
years, his war experience, the MeCarthy 
times, psyelde and cmotional break- 
downs 


Desenbing the book wn ¢his way is of 
course just giving a glimpse of its shape. 
But this is worth doing beeause the 
movement suggests both an art-con- 
sciousness and self-cansciousness - the 
attyssey of self-discovery, a8 it were - 
that inform the whole hook. At the 
outset, for instance, Hayden seems very 
much aware that he is finally writing 
that book he's had inside him so long. 
And frequently this makes for a kind of 
bad poetry: 


“Throughout the cold cavity of the 
ship silence absolute. Twenty bodies 
lost in sleep, Adults spread with 
mouths agape. Children curled round 
woolly animals. All mate this time of 
precious predawn rest.” 
But of course Hayden is up, alone and 
prowling And the implied melodrama 
here breaks through elsewhere with an 
astonishing lack of control: 


“A bus comes snarling in, blue-gas 
banners hizh, windows veiled in 
steam, faeces blurred behind cleared 
moist circles as they gaze at the hay. 


“Incongruaus sight, 1 bet. this tal 
Jone man in a sheepskin, arms crossed 
on 4 parking: meter, wool socks that! 
cise: from feather boots, his hand 
holding a mug of tea. Hair tousled 
and damp above a four-day grawth of 
heard.” 
Elsewhere Hayden quotes articles des- 
eribing his early nautical exploits (‘a 
born sailor") and letters from friends 
(‘ everywhere, tired little businessmen 
think you didi a fine thing... and euvy 
you fhe doing . . ."). And there is 4 
good deal more of this - the inage of 
a foner, a real man, embattled but fight 
ing on to overeome conturmity and 
materialism, 
itut this self-portrait is not allowed to 
stand, Jlayden's commitment to the sea 
is real - one feels thia In the writing 
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teusions in the book 


| ca an 


in the Boothbay section and in scenes 


oo othe schooner, writtnpe informed hy 
Just the right balance of veeliag and 
distance, But even Qs comimitinent is 


explored and placed in a context, as ts 
his behaviour daring World War WY 
(presenled as arbitrary, cowardly and 
selfish), as is his uninformed and rebel- 
liows Joining of the Conwoitnist Party 
And the journey itself is self-consciously 
> layer on layer » put into perspective. 
Here is Hayden in dialogue with bin 
self: 

“Quite the Actor really, ATE you've 

managed to do ois trade in the spot: 

light of Hollywood for the glaw (you 

trust) of public acelaimn 

“Not so! 

“Can't wait, can you, ti you get to 

Tahiti and pick up the mail ara hask 

in your headlined reviews. Hig deal 

VWAYDEN Titre WANSpren - Jlayden the 

Hera, fresh from the barricades and 

the no-man’s Jand af Department 34. 

Great. Great title for a stery, wouldn't 

yon say? 

“* Perhaps, 

“Not by a goddamned sight!" 


In the conventional autobiography, the 
author's sex life is veneraly ipnered. 
Ifavyden, however, is trymm to phonb the 
depths of his experience, and through 
hint and otmance, through ecarefuby 
Idaced scenes with bis another, through 
sexual encounters tuwed with anxiety 
and yatitt, he praduatly deepens and en 
riches one knowledye of hin, One af 
the mont resonant dojares in the book is 


of the child Hayden astride the roaf-top 
of his house ene late starry night aim, 
ing tis new telescope at the shutrered 
hedroom windew in the next hayse. 


AS all (his sngtests, there are great 
Hiavder just can: 


nol confrant some of the things he ts 


reuching for, and, as frequently happens 
in art, the tensions make for a complex 
experience, 
strong ie 

attempt ta come to terms with himself, 
Hayden shifts authorial positions ¢on- 
stantly. At times he is the younp hoy, 
at tines he addresses himself, at othors 
he describes trow the first or even third 
person, And messy as this is, it anygests 
the enormous pressure ho subjects him- 
self tv. 
clear than in the etehing of his salf 


the oo weakneases are 
Jn his strennous and paingil 


Perhaps nowhere is (hia mure 


trom the 


on wha fo fire that eveniag 
equilibrium: here is oaly the result of 
Hayden's yanerally 
lationship with Hotlywoad. ie har been 
the oulsider, and the principles tHlayden 
has reatly ainved fer candenm hig mavie 
past and add te the seblfainigiet 


continued on page & 
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Que of (he few roles that ever 
matiered: Sterling Hayden us Dix 
ITandley in) John Husion’s “'Bhe 
Asphalt Jungle,” the story of a 
country boy, corrupted by the bly 
cliy, who clings to his dream of 
returning to the purity and free 
dom of his youth. 


betrayal, tle voluntary confessian af CP 
menibership. Here he and his lawyer 
pus on the way to the meeting with the 
URE: 
"'¥oo know Tin tieht Vou made the 
mistake. Nobody told you to jain tte 
parly, You're nat telling the FRE any- 
thing they domt already know." 
“Marist the paint.’ 


“*?r know 30s rough Wut mark my 
words, yowdl feel better affer itty 
overs 


“The elevator flows to a pentle atop, 
{ hear the doors rail shut behind me, 
Now he can let me off iny chain 
won't ria away. ft won't leap aut the 
window. Pil be a aive friendty actor 
sie ja a nice bright roam smokes fike 
a city dump and spits his guts all aver 
the tloor.” 


In most of the Uollywoad scenes, the 
pressure us aff and the writing is dis- 
tunced and frequentiy tummorous. There 
are two ranrveligus cameos that aungest 
aourent deal bath about Hollywaod and 
Hayden's relationship with ft tn ane 
Hayden, dawn ou fis luck, is offered the 
role af ‘Parzan by a pradueer who dy 
earofal that Tayden sees Tarzan os “.. 


the free inan whe stants alane against 
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tie is acaingt the 
iA afalnxt explotiatien,” 
Paviden vividly cleseribes, 
inside, a dave seene beme 
Vayed vat betweon himsalf and a seanté 
y clad Anne Daxter, as ie crow jackey 
for a better view and the direcyor, Misa 
Haster’s “friend,” makes arental noted 
Hat the 
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1938: Soldiers of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army on duly 
on a section of the Great Wall 
ready to repel the Japanese forecs 
which were at that time advancing 
through China. 


China's first atomic test has agal 
foeused attention upon ils development 
as a military power. All the evidence 
suggests that it may acquire an eifective 
nuclear capability within the next ten 
years. Meanwhile, the Chinese People? 
Liberation Army (PLA) numbers well 
over two and a half million; it is backed 
by a popular militia of many more Mik 
lions. Yet it is important that the West 
should not allow itself to be mesmerised 
by China’s sheer weight of numbers, nor 
by its progress on the nuclear front 
What is significant is not so much 
China’s strategic potential, actual oF 
projected, but the strategic philosophy 
that will determine how sueh a potential 
ig used. Who are the men who make 
military policy in China, what is thelt 
background, how do they sce the situa: 
tion as they look ontward from Peking? 


Ultimate military authority in China 
rests with the Communist Party’s Mile 
tary Affairs Committee, a group of at 
least eight senior officers (six marshals 
and two senior generals) with Mao as ¢% 
officio chairman. AIL belong to the 
party's Central Committee, three to the 
Politburo. All were leading officers 1M 
the Communist revolution, and only twa 
are less than 60 years of age. The secon 
echelon of military leadership, compris 
ing the General Staff, commanders 0° 
military regions, and heads of service 
arms, are almost without exception loyal 
veterans of the revolutionary wars. A¥ 
but a few are now in their 50s. 


The most remarkable feature of thls 
military elite is that if has remained 
almost intact for fifteen years. Out 0! 
the seventy or so leading officers only 
eight have fallen out of favour or bee? 
dismissed - and this in a country with @ 
long tradition of warlords and of military 
regionalism. No doubt many able youn’ 
ofcers have been trained in the ne¥ 
military academies set up during the 
Korean War, but they have not yet 
risen to the top. 


Thus the military leadership participated 
at first hand in the civil war which was 
fought, with a large measure of populal 
support, against a US-aided Chiang Kal 
shek. That experience lies behind thé 
three cardinal points of Chinese milr 
tary philosophy today. First is the strit 
subordination of the military to party 
control (the majority of the army leader 
ship served as political as well as milr 
tary officers). This relationship has heea 
strongly reassessed since the collaps¢ 
of the Great Leap Forward, and this 
year China has been exhorted to “ Learn 
from the PLA,” to emulate the army# 
standards of self-sacrifice and loyalty 
the party. The system of political office 
has been extended down to company 
level, and officers and men alike ar 
urged to make an intensive study of the 
writings of Chairman Mao. 

Second, the Maoist doctrine that “ melb 
not weapons, are the decisive factor 
war” remains unmodified despite thé 
realities of the nuclear age. This mean? 
that the “human factor” in war i 
morale, popular support and jindividu4 
initiative - continues to be regarded 4 
more important than mere technic? 
efficiency and the possession of mode! 
weapons, 


For a few years after the Korean Wah 
this doctrine was in abeyance, and the 
PLA was completely modernised on the 
Soviet pattern. But the doctrine W® 
revived at the time of the Great Lear 
Forward, and the military role of UF 
army was increasingly undervalue 
Moreover, as the army became nor 
* professional,” it also became Jess poll” 
cally reliable, and it was repeated) 
subjected to intensive campaigns to a 
prove its political loyalty, te take pa! 
in agricultural production, and to econ” 
minise in training and equipment. ne 


John Gittings 


MILITARY STRATEGY 


cently, attempts have been maile 
reconeile the conflicting military a"% 


political demands - to create a PLA Ui 


October 16, 1964: China’s fn 
atomie homb is exploded at Lo} 
Nor. John Gittings writes: “1! 
... hard to see what measures ¢@® 
he taken to dissuade the Chine® 
from developing as a nuclet 
power.” 
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3 both “Red” and “expert” - but 
Plities still takes priority, often at the 
dense of military efficiency. 

te third and cardinal principle of 
phinese strategy is an unshakable belief 
@ the hostile intentions of the United 
States.) This cannot be discounted as 
TMpavanda, nor solely as a device to 
Obilise popular support on the home 
went. Chinese fear of and hostility to- 
qatds the United States dates hack to 
Merican support for Chiang in the civil 
wit was reinforced by the crossing of 
Ve 38th Parallel in the Korean War, by 


plerican influence in Japan and in 
yormasa, On the Chinese mainland, 
tee’ actions, coupled with the forma- 


te of SEATO and American interven 
el in South Vietnam, amount to factual 
eel that the United States is the 
‘ader of world imperialism and China's 
Ost dangerous enemy. 


cits the basic defence requirement of 
quina has been and still is the need to 
“a a hypothetical threat from Ameri. 
or Imperialism, During the early days 
% the Sino-Soviet alliance, China could 
gulistically regard itself as covered by 
Soviet nuclear umbrella. But just 
‘ the American deterrent has fast lost 
gedibility in Europe, and led to dissen- 
"nN within the Western Alliance, so the 
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Nur Assembly Hall, Euston Road 
“day february 21, 0 am to 5 pm 


Deakers: Fenner Brockway 
David Ennals MP 
(PPS to Barbara Castle) 
J. Kozonguizi 
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National Union) 
HLE. the Algerian Ambas- 
sador 
Bill Warbey MP 
n John Eber 
yimission 2s Gd by ticket, from 
an vement for Colonial Freedom, 
= Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1. 
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Chinese find it increasingly difficult to 
believe that the Soviet deterrent could 
be invoked in its defence. Indeed, this 
question became one of the major issues 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

In October, 1957, a Sinu-Soviet defence 
apreement actually commilted Russia 
to some form of nuclear aid for China. 
But the agreement was never inple- 
mented; it appears to have broken down 
over the dilemma of control. Russia, 
like America, is not willing to commit 
nuclear weapons to its allies without 
maintaining control and veto rights. 
The abrogation of this agreement, the 
lukewarm atlitude of the Soviet Union 
during the Offshore Islands crisis of 
1858, the Increasing bitterness in Sino- 
Soviet relations, al] contributed te con- 
vince China’s military leaders that China 
must devise a strategy which took into 
account both China’s lack of nuclear 
weapons and the withdrawal of Soviet 
support, The main aspects of this new 
strategy are the expansion of the popu- 
lar milia and the developinent of an 
independent nuclear capability. 

Its basic assumptivns centre upon the 
belief that a future war will inevitably 
involve an Agnerican nuclear attack up- 
on the mainland. {t is admitted that this 
will be devastating, but not totally para- 
lysing. Troops are already being trained 
in defence against atomic (and bioloyi- 
cal) attacks, and there has been a move 
towards the dispersal of military instal- 
lations. Of more importance, it is 
argued Unat a nuclear attack could not 
be decisive, in view of Chima’s geogra- 
phical aren and manpower resources. It 
must therefore be followed by a con 
ventional invasion, and here the Chinese 
are confident that they conld win, 

Since 1958, the local militla has been 
expanded throughout the country. At 
first a target was set of 220 million 
militiamen and woren - the entire adalt 
able-bodied population of China, During 
the crisis years of 1960-61 this was 
drastically cut back and the militia itself 
purged and reorganised, but if has re- 
cently started to expand again. 

The militia is justified beth on ideo- 
logical and military prounds, According 
to Maoist doctrine, viclory is won by the 
people, not hy weapons, and the “ broad 
masses of the militia” can best protect 
China against imperialist aggression. It 
is also aryzued that any conventional 
attack on the Chinese mainland would 
be swamped by a hostile and armed 
wwopulation. The enemy would he 
‘drawned in the vast ocean of a nation 


Walking the edge of rooftaps, 


climbing up ladders, and niuaking 
broad jumps are all part of the 


combal training given to soldiers 
in the Connnunist Chinese Army. 
In this) reeent photograph, a 
soldier is caught in action as he 
jumps from one building to another 
in-an “ enemy-chasing exercise.” 


of soldiers.’ 'Fhis policy of militia ex- 
pansion has heen strongly reaffirmed 
since the afam test, and is unlikely to 
be reversed. 

Meanwhile, Ching’s nuclear propramine 
will continue. Although the leaders ad. 
mut that they still have a lony way to 
go, they presumably hope to acquire at 
least) a minimum capacity to deter an 
American attack. EL is ditheult ta say 
how imminent they believe such an 
attack to be. Jn a recent interview, the 
Foreign Minister, Ch'en Yi, confessed: 
“In my opinion, nobody dreams of 
Starling a war.’ But however remote, 
an American attack is a contingency 
that cannot be ignored. 

[tis therefore hard 16 see what measures 
ean be taken to dissuade the Chinese 
from developing as 4 nuclear power. 
They have already - even belore being 
asked - refused to take part either in 
nuclear-power talks or in the eighteen- 
nition Geneva negotiations, and regard 
the UN as “incapable of handitng the 
disarmament question.” One must con- 
clude that China is unlikely to Qudertake 
disarmament negotiations until it has a 
respectable capability of its own with 
which to bargain. 


The best interim solution might well be 
a Sino-Soviet rapprochement which in- 
cluded firni Soviet guarantees of nuclear 
support and perhaps even the stationing 
of Soviet missiles in China. ‘That would 
obviate China’s need for an independent 
nuclear capability. However, — this 
development is tightly unlikely: even if 
Russia were to make such an. offer, 
Chinese resenunent and suspicion of 
Soviet motives are now probably too 
deep to allow it to accept. 

Apart from the defence preparations 
against major war, a sizable part of the 
Chinese army continues to be tled up 
along the frontiers and on internal 
security duties. No tigures are available, 
but at least three areas are heavily 
garrisoned. Alung the Chinese seaboard, 
in the provinces of Fukien and Chekiang 
facing Formosa, strung army units ure 
maintained on the alert, both to inter- 
cept Taiwan-hased, agents and spies and 
to guard against a pussible Nationalist 
invasion. Several armies are also in 
Tibet, where the Khampa rebels con- 
tinue to vive trouble, and the Sino- 
Indian border is strongly defended. On 
the north-west frontier of Slnkiang pro- 
vinee, where local risings of non- 
Chinese Minorities have, according to 
Chinese clanns, been fomented by the 
Soviet Union, the army must also be 
much in evidence. Throughout China as 
a Whole, army units are widely scattered 
in locations of key urban, economic or 
communications unportance, 


Of still vreater concern to the West fs 
the question of what part, if any, plans 
for aggression play in China's basically 
defensive strategy. It is already being 
argued that China could launch its 
solitary atomic bomb by air or by sea 
against one of tts neighbours, or could 
at least threaten ta da so. But apart 
from the political Junacy of such a move, 
China lacks the eapahility. Neither its 
obsolete submarines nor its similarly 
outaf-date ex-Soviet media range 
bombers could carry the necessary pay- 
Joad. 

Tt is in any easu dificult to see how 
China would benefit from the aggressive 
use of nuclear weapons in Asia. The 
primary objectives of China's forelgn 
policy in the area are to win friends 
and tu keep the Americans out. The 
use of nuclear weapons wauhi have 
exactly the opposite eifect. 

Tt is alsa sugyested that the Chinese 
army, if it so wished, could overrun 
Indo-China or even the whole of south. 
east Asia, ‘This is simply a projection of 
the yellow-peril myth into the field of 
military strategy. The Chinese army 
marches an its feet (anly 10% of the 
foree is sald ta he motorised). Hs rail. 
way and highway systems are sult 
meaure; it has very few transpart planes 
oar troop carriers. One cannot canceive 
how if could either mount or supply a 
long-term and sustained oceupation of a 
nolghbour, 4 ' 
The short-term attack on the Sinodndian 
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border of October, 1962, was quite 
anoffier matter; io was lomited in scope 
and in time, and was withdrawn once 
the polities! objectives of the attack had 
been achieved. Presumably sueh a 
thanenstration could be mounted again, 
but that is far from a full-scale in- 
Vasion, 


It is also observed that China has re 
newed eluims to such former areas uf 
Chinese imperial inithence as Outer 
Mongolia and parts of  Indo-Ching. 
China maintains Uiat the treaties which 
disposed of Chinese rights and influence 
in these areas were signed by the Man- 
chu or Nationalist govermments ander 
duress from the imperialist powers. 
They are therefore “uneyual” and 
subject to renegotiatlon. 

This is a useful propaganda point, 
especially since some of the treaties 
were concluded by Cyarist Russia and 
have not been repudiated by the Soviet 
doverninenmt, Tut the areas in question 
were never part of China; they were 
linked to her by vassal and fribute 
oblivations, and Ching rarely altempted 
to assert effective contral. in modern 
terms they were “ symipathelic neutrais,” 
and China would na doubt be happy to 
have them in that relationship again, 
in the manner of presentday Cam- 
hodia. 

There is no evidence that China wishes 
to physically annex their territory, even 
if China possessed the military capability 
to do so. They are of value fo Ching as 
“buffer states” against the outside 
world, and not as reluctant satellites. It 
is of course impossible to preve can 
clusively that China has no expansionist 
ambitions. All one can aay is that far 
the past fifteen yearr China has been 
concerned’ with defence rather than 
offence, and that there is no sign af 
any change. 

What China fears is the extension of 
Western influence . especialy American 
influence - in countries adjacent to its 
own territory. To use a much-quoeted 
Chinese phrase, “when the lips are 
gone the feeth are cold.” ‘This antici- 
dated chill brought Chinese intervention 
n the Korean War, and is likely to do 
so in Vietnam if the war is extended to 
the north. 

The overriding danger in the Chinege 
theatre, therefore, is not that China will 
initiate an aygzressive action but that 
Western pressure will compe] it ta inter- 
vene in deflance of strict military logic. 
A principle of Maalst strategy is that 
when the stakes are high, the level at 
which risks can be taken is also high, 
Our primary aim in soull-east Asia and 
the Far East should be te keep tha 
stakes low, to avoid a translation of 
China’s morbid anti-Western  hastility 
and fervent ideology into military tertis. 
This may involve 4 reduction af Wastarna 
influence in the area, ut we should 
accept the fact that there Ching hes 
rather more legitimate security inferests 
than we do. If Cuba is a gadfly to 
America’s security, then so aro Vietnam 
and Formosa to China’s, 

For the tima heing, we should suppart 
genuine neutralist governments in the 
disputed countries. ‘That will confarm 
lo China's own requirements; and then 
in the long run we may hope for aa 
easing of Chinese hostility towards the 
Weat. But the West must persist in 
showing its good intentions tawards 
China ~ even if the gestures are initially 
rejected. The wholesale change if 
Chinese leadership fram a revalution. 
searred veloran clique ta a younger and 
luss Intrangigent sevond generation can: 
not be Jong delayed. The Chinese have 
begun ta complain of a dearth af 
“ revolutionary siecassors.” It would be 
fally for the West te give the new 
leadership, which may already he wait- 
Ing on the side lines, grounds for a new 
militancy. 


Julian Oiitings, a research assistant af 
The Roysl idestituie of Ynternational 
Alfairs, is at present working au a shady 
af the Chinvss Communist arniy. 

This article, which was originally piib- 
Hshed In The Nation (New York) on 
January (8, appears here in a revised 
and extended form, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND AGGRi 


—the study of the art 


In the decades between full-scale wars 
the astounding forward thrust of physi- 
cul science bas endowed all science with 
a mystical promise of salvation for the 
Tnanan condition, The giant steps for- 
ward in the development of lethal hard- 
ware have, unfortunately, produced an 
almost total ectipse of the insight that 
“war begins in the minds of men.” bor 
some years now the nature of man has 
been treated by international clecision- 
makers as a capricious appendage to 
the body politic. MW is time man realised 
he is his own worst enemy. With this 
awarencss may come a willingness to 
seck new answers to the age-old problem 
of thaman aggression. 


Psycholovy has always been fascinated 
with aggression and has long puzzled 
over the mysteries of its appearance in 
the individual, the small group, and the 
nation-state. If social science is expected 
to contribute to the understanding of 
international hostility then we must 
examine the “state of the art” to deter- 
mine if it has evolved sufficiently to be 
equal to the task, 


1 only wish it were possible to measure 
psychological findings on the same con- 
venient scale that is used to assess the 
“millions of tons of TNT” a nuclear 
warhead can contain. Missiles and in- 
sights can no more successfully be 
compared than can cabbages and kings. 
Despite the blind faith we have have in 
*setence" it is unlikely that the study 
of human ageression will achieve a 
sudden breakthrough that will produce 
a neatly-packaged, sugar-coated panacea 


MAN AT BAY 


trom page 5 


“ Bastards most of them, conceived in 
contempt of life and spewn out on to 
screens across the world with noxious 
hallyhoo; saying nothing, contemp- 
tuous of truth, sullen and lecherous. 


“Arrow in the Dust, Flaming Feather 
and Fort Defiance, Manhandled and 
Kerry Drake, Take Me to Town and 
Variety Girl and Golden Hawk. . . 
Mayhe two dozen others, names for- 
Hotten now. Small wonder I dumped 
the money they paid me. Money 
earned like that doesn't deserve to be 
saved, It’s as bad - very nearly - as 
outright inherited wealth, which is 
saying a great deal.” 
The frony of course is that Hollywood 
has always cast Hayden as a caricature 
of himself; in image after image - alone 
and tall in the saddle - the movies have 
caught Hayden jn the characteristic pose 
that he himself has been trapped by. 
But the romantic idealism, which is 
real enough, is not all. And the book 
is not primarily about Wayden the movie 
stur or Hayden the maverick. It is about 
Hayden the American. Without becotn- 
ing either sociological or too personal - 
as an American, I found myself well 
inside this book - it is fair to say that 
Hayden captures a good deal of what it 
means to grow up and try to carve out 
un individual style in America. 


But ultimately the book is Hayden's 
magnificent attempt to give meaning to 
his experience, to confront himself as 
honestly and ruthlessly as possible and 
find a base from which he can move 
forward. And although in the end the 
image defeats the man as Hayden stands 
at a bar, home and dry, and toasts his 
ship - “Vale! Wanderer” - it is not a 
crucial defeat. He has, after all, torn 
this book from his guts. And although 
the confusion and tension are still there, 
there is also the feeling of a point 
pagsed, a meaningful kind of journey 
finished. 

At the end of Wanderer I felt that both 
Hayden and myself were different for it. 
Life will never be clear sailing for 
Hayden (his decision to give up Holly- 
wood seems already left behind, or so 
his pinenince in’ Dr Strangelove 
supeests), any more than for the rest of 
us. But he fights the good fight. And I 
wish him well. 


a 


that will magically dispel man’s will to 
destroy his fellow man. The nature of 
hianan affairs has been probed for cen- 
turtes and it has no sirople, mechanical 
solution. But this is the least of our 
difficulties, 


The primary problem psycholozy faces 
is that little of ifs Jabours of the last 
half-century have found their way into 
the practical armoury of the daily give- 
and-lake oof international — relations. 
International planning and negotiations 
have changed remarkably little in fifty 
years, and psychology has been unable 
to invent the social action mechanism 
necessary to convert what is known into 
what is used. 


Tn addition, psychology is hanipered by 
being forced to study its subject-matter 
at long range. No other research effort 
is denied first-hand access to the event 
it must study. Psychology 1s foreed, as 
a consequence, to speculate, reason by 
analogy, or establish artificial models 
that rarely approximate to real life. 
The psychologist ean, of course, study 
conflict in other dimensions - the con- 
servative-liberal struggle, industrial 
strife, or other approximations of inter- 
national aggression - but he is always 
aware these are pale imitations of the 
transaction he must explore at first 
hand. Psychologists are perceived as 
necessary on the international scene, 
since unfortunately the decision-makers 
of the world still view war as a mechani- 
cal and strategic problem. 


Finally, as is typical of all science, the 
psychological study of ageression has 
been pursued by a great number of 
researchers, each of whom has focused 
on the particular bit or fragment most 
fascinating to him. While these frag- 
ments are all parts of the same puzzle, 
they are so seattered and diverse that 
only an incurable optimist ceuld claim 
to see clearly the outline of the final 
picture. Trends are discernible, how- 
ever, and these deserve some comment. 


In America, social scientists have with 
increasing vigour sought to communicate 
the “state of the art” to the reading 
publie. Books reflecting this trend would 
include those listed below and many 
more. Psychologists have also become 
more vocal about the probleins of inter- 
national aggression, and national sym- 
posia and study groups of social scien- 
tists exploring the nature of war have 
increased manyfold. A portion of the 
programme of most national meetings of 
social scientists is now devoted to the 
problems of war and peace. In addition, 
there has been a distinct increase in the 
scientific discourse being carried on 
among specialists within the various 
social sciences - the scientific gulf with- 
in the socis] sciences is being 
narrowed. 

Several trends seem worth noting in any 
appraisal of the state of the art. First, 
there has been a strong resurgence of 
interest in the nature of the psycholo- 
gical make-up of the leaders and 
decision-makers of world powers. The 
means by which such leaders develop an 
aggressive Ideology and come to see the 
world as a threatening jungle of power 
and intrigue has long been a neglected 
area of study. 


It has always fascinated me that ob- 
servers find it eusy to accept the role 
of personality as the most vital force in 
shaping events if the scale of these 
events is set small enough. The impact 
of personality in partnerships, families, 
businesses, local and state politics, revo- 
lutions and in emerging nations seems 
apparent; yet, if the seale of action 
increases, theorists heyin to insist that 
the size of the enterprise acts to nullify 
the impact of individual personality. 


I would argue that the size of a nation 
and the characteristics of an individual 
personality are noi mutually exclusive 
categories. I would argue that each is 
always present and that both are 
mutually influential. The most crucial 
issue is that theorists have grossly 
underestimated the impact of aggressive 
personality in world affairs and have 
found themselves unable to assemble a 


they 
have lost too niany pieces of the puzzle 
- pleces that depict the nature of indivi- 
dual leade 


coherent world pieture because 


A second vital trend is to be found in 
the recent social-psychological analysis 
of aggressive behaviour. This analysis 
shifts theorelical emphasis away from 
exclusive preoccupation with the psychic 
events contained wholly within the skin 
of a single individual and, rather, 
underlines the importance of the actions 
of individuals in social (i.e. interper- 
sonal) settings. Decision-mnakers have 
always been wary of what has seemed 
to be the oversiinplification involved in 
dismissing one’s untagonists as mentally 
ill. By the same token, theoretical re- 
course to notions of man’s instinctive 
urge to aggress have not matched the 
commonsense observation that man is 
what he is made to be by the persons 
and conditions of his life. 


Any acceptable theory of aggression 
must come to terms with the initial 
nature of the aggressive drive, the course 
of its development in interaction with 
others, the deterininants of the form and 
frequency of its expression, the social 
situations in which it appears, the fac- 
tors which inhibit ils expression, the 
targets aggression selects, the effect of 
aggressive stimulation, the nature of 
aggressive personalities, and the means 
by which aggression is converted to 
socially productive ends. Thus, the study 
of aggression is the study of the evolving 
whole man. 

Let us take the inhibition of aggressive 
acts as an example of current psycholo- 
gieal thinking. Originally, the concep- 
tion of the inhibition of aggression 
limited itself lo the notion that the 
primary deterrent was the amount of 
punishment anticipated. Current re- 
search suggests that the situation is 
much more complicated. The inhibition 
of aggression seems to be a complex 
function of one’s social status, the level 
of anticipated punishment, the expected 
disapproval of others, the strength of 
the instigation to aggression, the aceep- 
tance of aggression in one’s reference 
group, the judgment of the ethical 
propriety of aggressive behaviour, the 
anonymity of one's acts, the permissive- 
ness of the situation, the attitudes one 
has formed towards aggression, the 
perception of aggressive situations, and 
a variety of other factors, 


Now suppose we apply this variety of 
factors to the early life of a developing 
young man in some obscure village - a 
man destined one day to become a vital 
force in determining the course of 
world affairs. If life is such during his 
growing years to stamp him indelibly 
with the mark of an aggressive per- 
sonality, then we will see the rise to 
power of a man whom we can expect 
will have a number of characteristics. 


1. Low tolerance for frustration; i.e. he 
will readily interpret a variety of events 
as frustrations and will react to them 
accardingly. 


2. He will be unable to cope with feel- 
ings of anxiety, insecurity, and fear; i.e. 
he will react as a child might react, 
with panic or ferocious attack. 


3. He will respond to frustration, anxiety, 
insecurity, or fear with anger. This, 
coupled with an inability to delay grati- 
fication of his desires, could be a 
disastrous combination. 


If ruthlessness and violence have been 
rungs in his ladder to power, then, when 
faced again with events he cannot com- 
prehend, le may resort to devices 
successful in the past but inappropriate 
to the present. The emergence of an 
aggressive leader is regularly aceom- 
panied by a series of other events. Such 
a leader will, predictably, surround 
himself with cohorts of like mind and 
disposition and will effectively cut him- 
self off from those perceptions which 
might act as a balance-wheel to his view 
of the world. 

When confronted with international 
situations that seem threatening to his 
ambitions, his well-heing, and his vision 
of personal destiny, such a leader could 


well plunge the planet into holocaust 9% 
a means of carving a personal monume 
to his place in history. It is reasonable 
fo flavour the dispositions of world 
leaders with the necessary spice 
political system, economic, sociological 
historical, and legal Jimitations. Th J 
also unreasonable to pretend that the 
taste of the resulting stew is not deter 
mined in great park by the unique 
invredients that only personality ca 
add. 


In the current struggle for world asceh 
dancy the power may ultimately res 
with the combined judgment of the && 
called “unaligned nations.” The newly 
emerged leaders of these nations ma 
not really fit the familiar mould 0 
Eastern and Western powers and we may 
well misjudge them by assuming tha 
they are “like us” with minor di& 
crepancies. If this is true we can 1008 
forward only to an inereasing sense % 
bewilderment as world events take at 
unpredictable form. It is here psyche 
logy has the most to offer in the way 
fact, insight, and observation, ana it 8 
here that the neglect of social science is 
most obvious and must costly. 

As long as world affairs are seen in 
impersonal and mechanical terms W® 
will never find a way out of our humall 
dilemma. Psychology has learned much 
about personal and social affairs and lt 
promises to produce even greater insight 
and knowledge in the future. The 
challenge is not to produce new knoW 
ledge; it is to devise the means. uy 
which things we know become think? 
we do, 


Ilow do these observations about the 
stale of the art of the psychological 
study of aggression mmanage to meet o% 
common ground with persons interesté 
in peace? The common ground is tne 
hope and promise offered by socl¥ 
science. Despite the seeming morass % 
fact and detail, a new, coherent, and 
scientific image of mankind is emergins 
- an image based on an objectivé 
appraisal of the nature of man. 


Researchers close to the attempts of 
science to wrestle with this greatest ® 
human problenis believe that the futu 

holds more than the counsel of gloo# 
and despair, We are finally studyif® 
the aggressive nature of man free of thé 
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the willingness of new generations | 
accept social science as an importa? 
too! in human affairs. 


Elton B. MeNeil Is Professor of Psych® 
logy and Chairman of the Committee 9 
Graduate Studies at the University 9% 
Michigan. He is the author of sever# 
books on the psychology of aggresslo® 
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Civil disobedience call to 


Vietnam and elsewhere suppresses the 
aspirations of the people for political 
independence and economic freedom; 
“ Recause inhuman torture and sense 
less Killing are being carried out by 
forces armed, uniformed, trained and 
financed by the United States; 
" Because we believe that all peoples 
of the earth, including both Americans 
and non-Amiericans, have an inalien- 
able right to life, liberty and the 
peaceful pursuit of happiness in their 
own way; and 
“ Because we think that positive steps 
must be taken to put an end to the 
me leaflet includes a “Declaration of threat of nuclear catastrophe und 
prescience: ” which the sponsoring = death by chemical or biological war 
| Tkanisations are asking people to sign. fare, whether these result from 
Teads : aceident or escalation - 
“We hereby declire our conscientious 
refusal to co-operate with the United 


An appeal tias just been issued in the 
“SA, calling on Americans to refuse to 
“operate im furthering the war in Viet- 


| Committee for Non-violent Action, the 
War Resisters’ League and the Catholic 
Worker, The appeal, which is issued as 
4 Jeattet, publishes key facts about the 
“ar in Vietnam and = concludes that 
AMericuns must insist. on immediate 
Withdrawal of all US troops from Viet- 
Tam, as this withdrawal will provide the 
Oly chance that the people of South 
Yetham can become masters of their 
wn destiny. 
I 

i 


“Because the use of the military 
_fesources of the United States in 


Americans: 


Stutes governiient In the prosecution 
of the war in Vietnain. 
“We encourage those who can con- 
scicnliously do so to refuse to serve 
in the armed forces and to ask for 
discharge if they are already in. 
“'Phose of as who are subject to the 
draft ourselves declare our own inten 
tion lo refuse to serve 
“Wei oouree others to refuse, and 
refuse ourselves, to take part in the 
manufacture oar transportation — of 
mihtary equipment, or to work in the 
fields of iniiitary research and weapons 
development. 
“We shall enconrape the development 
of other nonviolent acts, inclading 
acts which involve civil disobedience, 
in arder to stop the flow of American 
soldiers and munitions to Vietaum” 
Amon: the well-known people who have 
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‘Stop the war in Vietnam’ 


sipned the declaration are 
Dorothy Day, Dave Dellinger, Ralph 
DiGis, Bradford Lyttle, Stewart Mea- 
cham, A.) Muste, dint Peck and lnarte 
Reynolds names familiar fo peace 
workers im many countries - alsa Liaw- 
rence Ferlinghett: and Disne di Prima, 
fle povts, and Sidney Lens and Paul 
Goodman, the writers 

The sponsors point ull Unat signing or 
distributing thts dectaration of — con: 
seienve might be construed as a violation 
of the Universal Military Tramini and 
Service Act, which pralubits advising 
persoos facing the draft to refuse ser- 
vice, Penalties of up to five years’ 
iniprisomnent and/or a fine of 54000 
dollars are provided. While prosecutions 
under this prevision ef the baw almost 
never oceuy, persous signe ar distribu 
tings Uhe declaration will have fo tace 
the possibility of serious consequences, 


already 


Alabama: 3000 arrested in 
Struggle for voting rights 


A mass voter registration drive began in Selma, Alabama, on January 
18, since when thousands of Negroes have been arrested. Dr Martin 
luther King, the Negro civil rights leader, recently awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, was arrested on February 1 while leading a march to the 
elas County courthouse in Selma to protest at registration pro- 
res. 


On February 4 President Johnson invited the nation to join him in 
i xerting moral pressure on behalf of the Selma Negroes. The arrests 
; Made there on that day brought the total number of people taken into 
_ Ustody in the area over two weeks to nearly 3,000. Mr Johnson 
-fOmmented at a news conference that the basic trouble was the slow 

Pace at which qualified Negroes were being permitted to register, the 
mes reported on February 5. He said he intended to use the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, including court action, to see the right to vote 
Secured for all citizens. 


Dr King agreed to leave prison on bail last Friday. On Saturday he 


objectivé | Mamed as the target of the campaign the right to vote for all the Negroes 
in. f i the Southern “black belt.” He told a mass meeting of Selma 
Hemipts f fj Broes that on Monday he was to see President Johnson in Washington 
var 7 urge new legislation establishing uniform national standards for 
tof gloom | woistering voters, On ‘Tuesday he would be back in Montgomery, the 
y studyin’ | ,Apital of Alabama, to lead “a massive outpouring of protests” and to 
He a4 be: unch his drive to get Negroes voting all over the Deep South. 
ority, and | The photograph shows policemen confiscating posters carried by 
the an | Ungsters outside the county courthouse in Selma shortly before the 
lage to the | ss arrest of school children on February 3. 
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5 | Ag eone fal pneumonia aggravated by eis : oe 
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ssion: . | hyn (Sfied that the cause could properly Uey seemed to think that the nomad 
ie NG |p, described as" natural.” fares were an incorrigible nuisance. 
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May) omad families with no plice to the villages. The gipsies emphatically 
Were et breaking the law. They accepted this idea - just as they did 
vert ay pits perilously near the another proposal which would involve 
I ‘by ¥ tne taking over the ex-army camp at 
Lae fontrast of their squalid cnyiren. Bletchingly that had housed the Tristan 
| obvious wealth and da Cunhans and making it a rehabilita- 
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wentment of the citizens of Sevenoaks lion centre for all gipsies. Indeed, they 
4}; 80 sharp that a public meeting was Seemed prepared (o agree to anything 
Hid hy the Chronicle; the matter was other than that their present misery 
entesedt as being of Immediate con. showd continue. 
yy ’ Somewhat seeplical of this spirit of 
Nha ; ‘ndred and fifty people attended compliance, [ have sinca asked gipsies 
Xp, Weeting on January 26, including a at the Hosey Common and Dryhill 
P of 20 men froin the encampments. Quarry encampments what they thought 


of their predicament, and what they 
would like to see happen. 

At this time of year, the glamour of the 
raving life is non-existent. Mven in 
suniner, | was told, it was noe good any 
more. Much of the agricultural work 
traditionally dene by casual Jahour in 
Kent las disappeared or been mec- 
hanised, and deating in serap is becom- 
ing Jess and less profitable an the seale 
that gipsies practise it. 

They svemed also to realise that the 
apparent and acliual squalor of Lhe litter 
inseparable fram scrap dealing alienated 
{hem from the tacal people; they wished 
ta take up regular paid work. Ia tarn, 
they wanted to be free fram the inces- 
sant pressure to) move on. They wanted 
to be able te send theiy children io 
school. As one man put it: ” Although 
t have lived on Hosey Common for two 
years now | have unt sent oy children 
to school far fear that when they cane 
home they would tind us moved on.” 
While this seems absurd in retrospect, 
especially in the light of his declared 
intention to resist any attempt at further 
eviction, the man's distressing feeling of 
imparmanence was obyionsly real. 
Although their existence is hand to 
month, | was fold that they were not 
short of money to the axtent of boing 
unable lo run their vehicles They de 
not g0 short of food and deink, bul they 


Kent town seeks solution for gipsies 


eunned accumulate enuugh money ta buy 
a place and climb oul af thetr present 
insecure envirannent 

At Dryhill Quarry things are wurse. Thin 
is where Minty Smith came from, and 
the folk here are in a depressed state, 
They have received formal notice te 
qt from the Kent County Counell, 
uwner of the Quarry, and are under 
threat from the contractors to the KCC 
who want to take material from the 
quarry to hui the nearby Sevenoaks 
bypass 


Yel they have ae vehicles capable af 
towing thianselves ont, and bave bad ne 
word Crom the rural district council 
which towed them in and instructed 
them to stay there antil they were found 
a place clsewhere. A warklig party set 
up at the pubbe tcetinz is preperiizg # 
scheme for a children’s play centers iy 
the dry warmth af a church hal) tea 
affernoons a @eek; bal thin is not fir 
operation yet. 

Another werking party charged with 
surveying the overall provident and of 
bringing preestve to hear an the variaiis 
anthorities livulved bas yet fo have ifs 
first mesting. 

Meanwhile, the bulldozers «edge nexreg, 
and the trces round the Hp af the quarry 
have been torn down) of cone, the s0a 
of mad and aith remalas. 
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10 Peace News February 12 1965 


Anthony Lester 


A Troubled Arca: Notes on Notting Vill, 
by Pearl Jepheott. (aber, 25s.) 


Ten Years of Prelude, by Benjamin 
Muse. (Darwen Finlayson, 35s.) 


A literary friend once wanted to explain 
to me his allenation from politics. He 
opened Orwell's Road to Wigan Pier at 
a photograph of a mother with child in 
front of their shum tenement house, and 
said, “This is politics, turning people 
into propaganda, being more coneerned 
with object than subject. The photo- 
graph is a contrived advertisement to 
geil suffering.” Fiom the westhetic point 
of view my friend was right; the use of 
art or literature as political propaganda 
alniost necessarily debases its aesthetic 
value. Pearl Jepheott’s A Troubled 
Area: Notes on Notting Hilt illustrates 
the different point that literature is not 


West Germany 
cuts 
arms budget 


Bernard von Rosenbladt writes: 


The defence budget of West Germany, 
which rose to 19.2 milliard DM (£1.8 mrd) 
Just year, will be only 18.2 mrd DM in 
1965, it has heen announced’ by the 
Budget Commission of the West German 
parliament (Bundestag). In 1064, only 
16.2 mrd DM were spent on defence 
instead of the initially planned 19.2 mrd 
DM, Die Welt reported on January 22. 
Also, in the future, military forcign aid 
will need the formal approval of the 
Budget Commission. 

Defence Minister von Tassel, in a 
defence debate in the Bundestag on 
January 20 and 21, rejected the critique 
of Wienand, a social €emocratie MP, that 
large sunis had heen wasted in the 
defence peor nee The Bundestag then 
approved of the report to parliament of 
Admiral Heye, ombudsman for the Bun- 
deswehr, who had strongly criticised 
some aspecis of the Bundeswehr and 
resigned last November. The new om- 
budsman is Dr Hoogen, who was chair- 
man of the Legal Commission of the 
Bundestag before. 

In the same debate, the Bundestag 
unanimously requested the government 
to appoint a “Comunissioner of the 
Federal Government for Problems of 
Disarmament and Arms Control” who is 
to work within the Foreign Office, and 
to supplement the 1065 budget in such a 
way that these problems are dealt with 
“in accordance with their growing 
importance "; and to work out a proposal 
for the creation of an independent 
research agency for problems of strategy, 
disurmament, arms control and related 
subjects. 

The request was presented to the House 
by its Conumission for Foreign Affairs; 
it is a changed version of a Social 
Democrat praposal. It was approved by 
al] parties and a spokesman for the 
Foreign Office, the S8undesanzeiger 
reported on January 23, 

The speaker for the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD), Erler, who will be foreign 
minister if the SPD wins this year's 
elections, sald that as Jong as the arms 
race continued there would be no hope 
for the peaceful restoration of German 
unity in secured freedom. But the 
limitation and control of armaments 
would not automatically lead to a solu- 
tion of the German question on the basis 
of the right of self-determination for the 
whole German people. On the contrary, 
disarmament efforts could erroneously 
asslime that a detente could be built on 
the continued division of Germany. 
Therefore, Erler said, it was the task of 
German politics and diplomacy to in- 
fluence the international disarmament 
discussion. This, however, needed care- 
ful collection and analysis of relevant 
data, thorough observation of negatia- 
tions, developments, discussions abroad, 
and the examination of the consequences 
which any proposals and nieasures might 
have on the German question and Ger 
man security. 


Two studies of race 


persuasive propaganda unless it is artful 
and perhaps artistic. 

Miss Jepheott has written what she des- 
cribes as a “small impressionistic 
study" of social problems in Notting 
Hill. Presumably she intended, by label 
ling her notes “impressionistic,” to 
excuse herself in advanee to the pro- 
fessional sociologists who will search in 
vain for her scientific apparatus. Not 
being a sociologist, I am not worried by 
the smallness of Miss Jephcott’s sample, 
the absence of a chapter on interview 
techniques. and the lack of any pilot 
study or follow-up verification procedure. 
Rather should I be thrilled by an im- 
pressionist’s vision of Notting Hill, which 
succeeded, by tricks of light and colour 
and perspective, in conveying the miser- 
able quality of life there. 

Engels’ description of English working 
class life in 1844 was inaccurate, un- 
scientific, magnificently effective propa- 
ganda. George Orwell’s essays still make 
one wince. Miss Jephcott obviously sees 
herself as a propagandist. She concludes 
(and it is presumably to make this point 
that she has written): 


“Phe prime need is for action. Lao- 
decean attitudes have prevailed over 
long. Too much has been condoned. 
The attack must be on many fronts, 
its scale diverse. It is essential to 
provide new Parliamentary powers if 
any radical inroad on the housing 
problem is to be made.” 

Strong stuff, but rhetoric is not Miss 

Jephcott’s natural style. Her sentence 

continues : 
“But none the Jess the family which 
can be persuaded to clear out its own 
chittered backyard plays a vital part 
- one can invoke the parallel of the 
many tiny trickles which eventually 
produce a river.” 


Pat Arrowsmith 


Not words to make one tear down the 
ghetto walls, or even lobby one’s MP. 


I do not mean to make fun of Miss 
Jephcott’s book. Within its very small 
compass it competently describes living 
conditions which are a disgrace to a 
rich country. It shows us twenty ex- 
pensive, squalid, lavatory-less, over- 
crowded, prison-like houses in the 
Notting Dale. It throws the blame more 
on landlords than tenants, but correctly 
shows that all are locked in one vicious 


circle. The trouble is that these facets, 
however appalling, do not speak for 
themselves. 


On the one hand there are not enough 
facts to make this a useful reference- 
hook for other propagandists. The 
sample is too small. The subject-matter 
is too narrow. The study was apparently 
made as a result of the 1958 race riots, 
hut Miss Jephcott does not explain why 
the riots occurred, nor does she tell us 
how much discrimination there still is 
in Notting Hill (in pubs, police stations, 
employment, social welfare), nor does 
she document social attitudes. Her three 
experiments in self-help - ‘ Christmas 
parcels for lonely neighbours,” “ house- 
hold refuse collection,” and ‘ outdoor 
play groups for children under school 
age” . may he better than nothing, but 
only just. 


On the other hand, one could excuse 
these lapses if Miss Jephcott had written 
a powerful essay, evoking the atmos- 
phere, and stimulating action. Instead 
she writes in the flat style of a social 
worker's report to head office. Miss 
Jephcott’s notes make an excellent re- 
port by one social worker of her ex- 
periences. They do not, alas, make a 
very good book. Britain’s race problems 
need to be scientifically studied and 
documented, and they need a British 


Sketches of Gorsley 


The Americans, by G. W. Target. (Duck- 
worth, 25s.) 


The Americans is misnamed. The book 
should be called Gorsley, for it is really 
a summer survey of a small Kentish 
town a quick run down the line from 
Vietoria. The subject of the book is 
ostensibly the impact of a newly arrived 
US racket base or rather the base 
personnel - on this typical London dor- 
mitory town, In fact no Americans 
arrive on the scene till about a quarter 
of the way through the hook. As for 
page after page the author painstakingly 
and repetitiously paints in every con- 
ceivable item of background scenery, the 
reader sturts to glance anxiously ahead 
for the first faint shactow of an American 
airman to darken the foreground. 
There is a certain poetry about Target's 
description of Gorsley. He powerfully 
evokes a “long hot summer” feeling, 
and handles his characters and scenery 
with a deft, almost Betjeman-like touch. 
But this is partly the trouble: the bank 
seems fo consist of uw series of praphic 
sketches and cameo portraits. The 
reader is never given the opportunity to 
penetrate deeply into any one character, 
not even into the two central characters, 
Barty, the Negro airman, and Beccy, the 
Jewish art student he “dates.” We are 
introduced to one potentially interesting 
character and situation after another, 
then promptly whisked away and not 
reintroduced to them till we have almost 
forgotten who they were and what they 
were ghout. So eventually the hook 
becomes boring. 


Jt is also irritating. Target seems to he 
straining to “send up” Gorsley in every 
possible way. He makes the town a kind 
of Orpington of Paul Slickey. We are 
given innumerable excerpts from the 
sermons of the various brands of local 
preacher, law reports and correspon- 
dence galore from the local newspaper, 
and countless seamy spisedes from the 


lives of the mainly unappealing charac 
ters who populate the town. Target need 
not tell us quite so often that cars 
return from the South Coast bumper-to- 
bumper through Gorsley's main street 
every weekend, nor keep confronting us 
with quite normal newspaper reports of 
petty offences which have no bearing on 
the story. It is as though he were 
telling us over and over again that 
everything about a fairly typical, small, 
southern English town is absurd and 
rotten. Perhaps it is - but I do not think 
he intended this to be the central theme 
of The Americans. 


One of the best parts of the book is the 
terrifying climax when CND (why not 
the Committee of 100?) organises direct 
action against the base, Target describes 
the demonstration convincingly, and 
succeeds in creating a crescendo of 
tension. But apart from this, his treat- 
ment of the nuclear theme is most 
disappointing. Although we are intro- 
duced to a wide spectrum of the Gorsley 
popujation, never once do we directly 
encounter an actual member of Gorsley 
CND, which initiates the climactic 
demonstration. Towards the end he em- 
phasises the anti-CND sentiments of 
Gorsley citizens, but he pays scant atten- 
tion to any who are opposed to the hase 
or frightened by what it stands for. Nor 
would the Gorsleyans probably have been 
as gullible as Target depicts them. Only 
some time after the USAF have arrived 
and established themselves do the Jocal 
people realise what they are up to; only 
when they actually see the rockets being 
transported through Gorsley by rail. My 
own experience of “casing” rocket 
bases in East AngHa and the Midlands 
indicates that local people guess the 
truth at the first faint hint of missile 
site construction in their vicinity. After 
all, in the nuclear cold war age why 
ever would the people of Gorsley not 
have suspected that the USAF had 
arrived on the scene for military pur- 


James Baldwin to bring them to life. 


By contrast, in the States there are 
many Baldwins. There is also the Ue} 
Civil Rights Commission, which makes 
detailed reports on housing, education, 
employment, voting, and  justieé 
numerous State Fair Housing and Fait 
Employment Commissions, which wort 
for equal opportunities, and private 
foundations, which sponsor extensive 
studies of racial prejudice and diserimh 
nation. Bernard Muse’s study of integr® 
tion in the decade following the 108 
Brown decision (in which the 
Supreme Court held segregated educa 
tion to be unconstitutional) ig a G00! 
example of this detailed work. 


Mr Muse, as a former Virginia Stat? 
Senator and staff member of the 
Southern Regional Council (the leadine 
research organisation covering race 
relations in the South) is well qualified 
to write on this subject. This is not the 
book to buy if you want to know about 
the Black Muslims, or the politics of be, 
civil rights movement, or techniques % 
non-violence, or what happened . 
Mississippi last summer. Nor does 
Muse deal with the process of intest® 
tion in general during the last decade: 
He is concerned only with integration 1” 
education. 


He describes the reactions to the Brow? 
decision, region by region, the su 
stantial compliance in the North, thé 
frowth of Southern resistance, and the 
guilt of politicians and lawyers duriné 
the Eisenhower administration in failine 
to exercise their leadership on the sldé 
of obedience to the Jaw. Mr Muse's book 
is fair and comprehensive. It show? 
interest students of American politic® 
and those who ponder the extent 

which law can affect moral attitude 
and social conduct. = 


ise, 
Uae 


poses rather than to conduct innocent 
space research? 

Target misses a great opportunily bet 
combining the two important themes “ 
the book - unless in some obscure as 
they are supposed to he combined ht 
poetic implication. Beecy, the Jew! 
girl, is introduced at the outset wearlll* 
a CNP badge, yet never again througy 
out the book is there any referencé 
her supporting CND. She seems ta § 
Barty, the Negro missile electrician im 
a kind of life-ferce. She paints ee 
standing playing his trumpet triumpham 
ly against a distant background of DI 
ing and ruined cities. Racial conflict 5 
depicted in terms of Barty’s and Beee , 
relationship; but never once does Bec) 
for all her CND badge, question Ba 
about the job he ts doing. Beccy,; 
presented as a sincere, sympathetic ene 
with a liberal background, yet ?- 
appears untroubled about Barty'’s wor® 
In the end it is not clear what this D0 
is about. Js the theme racial cont? 
nuclear disarmament or the nastiness, 
small English towns? ve 
Teachers is one of the hest novels I h@ 
read lately, certainly the best aig 
school and teaching. In comparison 1 
Americans ts disappointing. 


printing 


magazines, pamphie™ 
newsletters, balanc® 

sheets, reports, and _ 
all commercial print! 


C A Brock & Co 


79 Southern Row London 
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Marijuana 


Surely marijuana, used for making 
ftefers,” and “hashish” are not 
Sulle the same thing. As you rightly 
bin’ Marijuana is the leaf of the canna- 
i OT hemp plant. When all minced up 
imc” be made into a cigarette, like 
aceon, But “hashish” (and I think 
Sanja also) is made from the resin of the 
fet and is more dangerous than 
Marijuana. 


helieve that Bernard Shaw in one of 
tic Writings suggested that the Revela- 
Pns of St John the Divine in the island 
i Patmos were induced by the use of 
petiiuana; the cannabis plant grows 
"4d in the island as it does in many 
races, even, I believe, in some parts of 
Ne United States. 


«a YOu say, it is absurd to make it a 

ane” to take marijuana, whereas an 
Sholic with delirium tremens is not 
‘in prison. Of course “drunks” who 

hake themselves obnoxious in public 

Me to be restrained, but that does not 

i an that whisky or gin should be made 

Hleval, 

© Isaacs, 

Greenway Caravan Site, 

Wibury, Middlesex 


a4 reader of Peace News since its 
8t issue, [ have suffered many shocks 
vp pone so severe as that provided by 
[qt defence of marijuana. What, may 

Tt ask, has this to do with peace? 


; ‘Tijuana, like other drugs and drinks, 
¥ & defence against reality - no doubt a 
aleome defence in these disordered 
“Y8. But the task of Peace News is to 
“tkle the diseases of the disordered 
gritty, not to encourage escape from 
em, And your pretence that the drug 
,,ttrinless would not be supported by 
al workers who try to help the help- 
“4 wrecks of the drug trade. See, for 
itance, the recent report of the Direc- 
{ of Borstal After-Care. Marijuana 
:°8 lead many victims to other addic- 
Rs, with tragic results, 


‘Udo not deny this but you argue, 
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most surprisingly, that marijuana does 
not “necessarily” lead to addiction. I 
little thought I would ever see Peace 
News employing this sort of argument. 
It is the argument of those who try to 
defend the indefensible. Tobacco does 
not necessarily lead to lung cancer - 50 
lets buy another twenty... . Drink does 
not necessarily lead to alcoholism - 80 
lets have another round. Alcohol does 
not necessarily lead to road accidents - 
so why worry? Arms do not necessarily 
lead to war - so why does Peace News 
continue to oppose their development? 
This is not the thinking of those who 
are seeking a new order of society. 
Frank Dawtry, 

2 Limes Road, 

Weybridge, Surrey. 


I have so often admired the quality of 
the fare provided by Peace News that | 
was surprised and disappointed to read 
a front-page article advocating the 
relaxation of the official attitude towards 
the use of marijuana. Surely you could 
have made better use of your space. 
Smoking of any sort is unnatural and, 
T think, harmful. Please don’t defend 


it. 
Tom Sullivan 
31 Knockbreda Park, Belfast 6, 


Racialism 


Though I detest racialism J] agree, for 
onee, with Peter Simple of the Daily 
Telegraph, who warns that the new 
Campaign against Racial Discrimination 
could be a focus for mob violence, and 
produce not less racial hatred but more. 
“There is one crucial difference between 
CARD and CND,” he says. “ Only a tiny 
minority of people in this country... 
has ever been in favour of atomic 
weapons as such. But a large majority 
of people, if the truth be admitted, is 
now in favour of restricting and even 
stopping further coloured = immigra- 
tion.” 

People realise. perhaps, that there is 
something badly wrong when a country 
has to depend on cheap imported labour 
to keep its essential services from total 
collapse. 

The situation is due, 1 think, to the 
principle of industrial expansion, which 
is a sacred cow to this government as 
much as the last. If industry has to 
expand perpetually, and exports svrow 
and grow, then presurnably immigration, 
which is an integral part of the systens, 
must do the same. 

High wages are used as a magnet to 
draw labour to factories in congested 
towns. That depopulates the country- 
side, so that industry can prosper (and 
make exports to buy foreign food). It 
also depletes the public services, whose 
ili-paid workers can earn far more 
making or selling consumer expendables, 
prestige aircraft, or armaments for 
export to the highest bidder. 


Vacancies in hospitals, transport, ete, 
are filled by immigrants. Some come to 
Kritain for professional training or 
experience, which make the poor pay 
and shabby treatment acceptable tem. 
porarily. Others are here because they 
would be even worse off at home. ‘The 
supply will be inexhaustible ay long as 
rich countries trade mainly with each 
other, leaving the poor ones to their 
poverty. 

A ban on immigrants would be one way 
to break the circle, and step the mal- 
distribution of pay and population which 
is distorting our national Hfe, But it 
would be the worst way. 


I was in India during the independence 
campaign, and remember the  anti- 
imperialist marches. They were not 
directed at British people but at the 
system which brought them there, and 
on the personal level there was unfailing 
friendliness and courtesy. The character 
of the campaign made for respect and 
goodwill, and J for one came home 
convineed that Gandhi's philosophy is 
both right and practical. 

Applied to the situation in Britain now 
I think it would point to: a simpler 
economy and more _— self-sufficiency; 
strengthening rural life instead af 
massive centralised industry; friendship 


Letters to 
the Editor 


and integration for the immigrants 
already here; and a pattern of trade. 
and-aid) that would stop others having 
to emigrate to live. 

Simply to campaign against racial dis- 
criminahion, without opposing — the 
economic basis of immigration, will 
arouse anger by seeming to impute 
racialist motives to those who do. 

CNY) has, in my view, made exactly the 
sume mistake - seizing on one bit of a 
hig problem, and failing to appreciate 
why millions of peace-loving people 
give their support and lives for national 
“defence.” Bath campaigns, I feel, need 
to take a broader view, to unite instead 
of dividing workers for peace and racial 
justice. 

Anne James, 

$4 Offmuor Road, Birmingham 32. 


‘Voices from the Crowd’ 


Yam grateful to Theodore Olson for an 
intelligent, though fairly critical, review 
af Voices from the Crowd: Against the 
li-bomb (February 6). At least it) was 
a review, and not just an exeuse to air 
some private prejudice against CND. 
He asks two questions, the first about 
the book's title and the second about its 
intended readership. The first part of 
the title is an umbrella for a series of 
anthologies on controversial issues, of 
which Against the H-bomb ts the first. 
It was the publisher’s choice, and of 
course IT am not involved in the rest of 
the series. I would have preferred the 
typographical stress to have been on the 
second half of the title. but was happy 
to leave this matter with the publishers 
(Peter Owen Ltd.). 


While the book is selling well among 
those who want a kind of ‘ memorial 
volume,” it was compiled with the 
interested outsider in mind, which is 
why Mr Olson finds it deficient in 
internal Campaign argument. But while 
the interna) stresses of the anti-bomb 
movement are only referred to oblique- 
ly, the various trends whose interaction 
and competition brought about these 
stresses are all represented - anarchists, 
direct aclionists, New Leftists, Labour- 
ites. Those better acquainted with my 
own position than Mr Olson may perhaps 
note that Peace News is the largest 
single source of my material, and that 
direct actlonists have about three times 
as much space as diehard constitutiona- 
lists like myself. Which shawg what a 
good-natured fellow 1! really am. 

David Boulton, 

“Title Oaks,” Hookley Lane, 

Elstead, Surrey. 


Education 


T have only just had time to digest 
Barry Tebb's strictures on Nel in your 
issue of January 22, and fecl obliged to 
suggest that Barry Tebb has missed 
what is constructive in Nell and picked 
out debating points of minor impor- 
tance. 

Freud’s diagnosis was in essence that 
we “suffer fram memories," Le, that we 
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react to present-day experience in tha 
way we have learned to react through 
past hurts or compulsions. When Neill 
refers to emotional health he meana the 


ability to regard present-day reality 
without prejudice, When a” great 
thinker” has made up his mind in 


advance (or has had it made up for 
him by his backyround) then all the 
logic and ingenuity and “untelligence " 
of his arguments is mere rationalisation. 
In view of the black history of the 
human race, with ils witches and wars, 
we can only regard mankind as having 
been in the grip of a mass neurosis, and 
most of its writers and apologists as 
having been, at best, pee “ analy- 
tical material’ and at worst providing 
justification for mags insanity. 

Neill bases Ins views not on a priort 
argumentation but on actual experience 
with children, to which he has brought 
a clear, unprejudiced mind, plus open 
and humane feeling. The “ memories" 
from which disturbed or unhappy 
children suifer are bound by terror and 
depression. Jf these emotional blocks 
are removed the unfettered intellect is 
then able to look after itself. 

Neill has a modest regard for those 
able to construct systems and theorles 
when they support his findings and 
methods, but f am sure he judges a man, 
ultimately, by reference to that man’s 
emotiona) health, and not by the tn- 


genuity of his arguments or his 
scientific experiments. 

L. H. Barnes, 

Albion Cottage, Portis Green, 

London N.2. 

Vietnam 

In “A Solution for Vietnam" (Peace 


News, January 8), I wrote: 
“In the present situation, the qnee 
tion to usk is why Washington per 


sistently refuses to transfer — its 
confidence trom one — individital 
Viethamese tu ai large xroup of 
Vietnamese who enjoy popular 


support.” (Italies added) 
Mr McReynolds, in commenting on my 
urtide (Peace News, January 2), 
changed the word “confidence” iata 
support" and sald that: ; 
“Hoang Van Chi talks about the US 
transferring its support to ‘a large 
group of Vietnamese who enjo pony 
lar support... .'" (italics added.) 
This distortion allowed Mr Mciteynolds 
to assert gratuitously that “one has the 
very clear feeling that Adam Roberts 
and Hoang Van Chi feel that if on! 
the Americans would choose to bac 
another side then perhaps American 
guns wouldn't be so bad.” re. 
T feel no necessity to answer Mr Me. 
Reynolds’ comments al fuel ae | 
cansider that they distort the bsues and 
do not constitute genuine criticieum; but 
1 would shnply Jike to remind (ha 
readers of Peace News that there la a 
great difference between confidence and 
support. 
Hoang Van Chi, 
4 Rue Rilainville, 
Paris 4. 


Vote of confidence 


There have heen weeks when Peace 
News has heen the target of sa many 
brickhata from fvate readers that [ve 
wondercd if it was entirely safo to leave 
the office In the eventng. And then 
there have been the weeks when the 
mail hag been go fattering, its alniost 
been too good to he true. But yeu never 
know quite how (o asses the tetters 
that come across Uhe editor's desk. 
There's just no way to tell how ovny 
readers cach gripe or compliment apenks 
for. 1 ieee everyone in bis office his 
known all through the year that the 
appeal was ane of the few objective 
measures we have by which to gauge our 
value to the readers. We knew that cach 
of you was being asked ta weigh and 
balance our strengths and weaknesses 
over fhe year and (a decide whether It 
was worth a pound or a shilling of your 
money to keep we din basiness for another 
year. We have heen asking vou fer 


£5,000 for twelve months now, hnowlug 
that when February 8, 165, came rand 
the resulta wonht have ta spesk for 
themselves. And now FT think we know 
how it feels to wla a vote of confidence. 


THE EDITOR 
total aince Fabruary 1964 


£5361 


contributions thia week £R41 14 4 
appeal tolal E2104 13 9 

Pisses send chasuea eta to the | 
treasurer payable to Peace News 

§ Caledonian Raed Landon Nl 
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Lisbon arrests: students fight back 


A correspondent derites: On January 21, 
twenty university students in) Lisbon 
were charged with “ promoting subver- 
slon” and, as is usually the case, re- 
manded in custody; bail is systematically 
refused in these cases. These students, 
the political police claimed, had been 
involved: in subversive activities, mainly 
in promoting political agitation and un- 
rest. Some of them had been detained 
while attending a meeting in a house 
rented for this type of secret activity 
by the Portuguese Communist Party, 
and some others had been arrested be- 
fore in connection with their activities 
for the FAP (Front for Popular Action), 
again a Marxist organisation. 

The brutality of the treatment the 
prisoners had been suffering, and the 
seriousness of the charge brought an 
immediate reaction from the students in 


Malcolm X 
in London 


Tom MeGrath reports: Maleolm X, one 
of the leaders of the American black 
nationalist movement, spoke in London 
last Monday at the final session of the 
First Congress of the Council of African 
Organisations. The subject under dis. 
cussion was “ African Revolution.” 


The main stress of Malcolm X's speech 
was that the two Negro movements, 
African and American, were  inter- 
dependent and he emphasised the need 
for co-operation between them. He 
complained that he had been much mis- 
represented by the press “one of 
imperiatism's strongest weapons" - and 
had been portrayed as a racialist. He 
claimed this was not true.“ Muslims 
don’t believe in judging any man by the 
colour of his skin... . We don't con- 
demn him because he’s white but for 
what he does.” 


On the recent events in Selma, Alabama, 
where the civil rights Jeader, Martin 
Luther King, has been imprisoned for 
leading demonstrations to have Negroes 
registered as voters, he said: 

.. . I’ve just recently been to Ala- 
hama. I didn’t mean to go there. 
That's where Martin Luther King 
operates, (anglihe’s a turn-the-other- 


a 


cheek man, and I'm-not that kind-of. 


mani! fl didnt] want to “get Involved 
in ne eT bee T was asked@to 
go there hy'same students. 

* When. Piet ere that-man” Luther 
Kins gap You believe It, was _jn-jail. 
His supporters sajd.it wonld-beeall 
right for me to tilk to the law and 
(be press, but [ Wasn't to address the 
students who were to demonstrate. 


He claimed that the civil rights leaders 
did not want him to talk to the people 
demonstrating because he could bring 
them to real action. ‘The people want 
to get things going, they want more 
action. But their leaders don't want 
that. They like to keep their image.” 
He added that Martin Luther King’s 
attempt to get Negroes registered as 
voters was a futile one because “. . . if 
you get registered as a voter, that just 
leaves you open to another form of 
exploitation - political exploitation. . 
We don’t just want (o get our people 
the vale, we want to have them educated 
too.” 


Vietnam: CND to 
picket US embassy 


The London Region of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has called a 
demonstration to protest over American 
olicy In Vietnam. It is to take place 
his Sunday, February 14, at 6 p.m. 
guiside the American Embassy — in 
Grosvenor Square, London W.3, Demon- 
atrators will picket outside the embassy 
and BrOURE and individuals will deliver 
letters of protest. The main demands 
expressed will be for an end to American 
hbembing of North Vietnamese villages, 
no escalation of the war, an end to 
American intervention and the with- 
drawal of all American noone. 
People Intending to join in the action 
are asked by the organisers to take their 
own lollers of protest to hand into the 
embassy. 


the University of Lisbon, who rapidly 
reahised what) this whole mana@uvre 
meant. It meant that the students’ move- 
ment, started in 1962) and involving 
thousands of students in the three 
universities of the country, was being 
fiven the usual Communist Jabel. 

The students reacted by calling a 
demonstration in protest against the 
arrests. it was held in Lisbon on 
January 22; it was attended hy several 
hundred students. About 26 new arrests 
were then made. At the same time a 
journalist, Manuel de Azevedo, protested 
to the Minister of the Interior against 
the treatment suffered by his daughter 
Gina, aged 20, at the political police 
headquarters during interrogation. He 
said she was kept 12 days and nights 
without sleep; she had later to enter a 
mental hospital. 


During the evening of January 22, the 
students went in large numbers to a 
special session held at the university, 
attended by all the professors. This 
solemn meeling was taking place to 
commemorate the University Day; the 
students protested so noisily and wildly 


How to prevent sabotage: steelmen | 
discuss nationalisation plans | 


Andrew Burchardt writes: An unusual 
conference of trade unionists took place 
in Sheffield last Sunday. Unusual be- 
cause it was called together by the rank 
and file of most of the unions connected 
with steel-making throughout the coun. 
try. Unusual, because the workers were 
concerned to hainmer out a detailed 
policy for the nationalisation of their 
own industry. When completed, the 
rough draft of a parHamentary bill will 


Memorable 
patience at 
Malaysia - Indonesia 
meeting 


Peter Cadogan reports: The emergency 
meeting on the Malaysian-Indonesian 
situation (called by the International 
Sub-Committee of the Committee of 100) 
held on Thursday, February 4+ was very 
well attended; about half those present 
were from Malaysia and Indonesia. 


The atmosphere of the meeting was 
remarkable. February 4 was the last 
day of the Muslim festival of Idul-fitri, 
when a Muslim is hound by his religion 
to entertain and forgive his enemies. 
This turned out to be no mere formal 
observance. It determined the tone of 
the whole meeting. 

Two groups of people, taking diametri- 
cally opposite points of view and in- 
volved in an actual war situation one 
with another, heard each other out with 
such deference and exquisite patience 
that the Europeans present learnt an 
object lesson they are likely never to 
forget. 

In order to ensure lhe greatest freedom 
of discussion and the avoidance of what 
might otherwise become 4 sterile defence 
of fixed positions, it wag agreed that no 
individual comment be quoted in the 
press. Since this was but the first move 
in an attempled process of reconciliation 
there was no question of trying lo issue 
any agreed statement. The three-hour 
exchange was a real value in itself. 
Some of the people attending were of 
such official seniority (even though they 
were not talking in those capacities) 
that the Committee of 100, accustomed 
to grass-roots action, found itself willy- 
nilly in the unfamiliar hut very worth- 
while position of holding the ring nm an 
informal but very politically significant 
inquiry. Both sides expressed apprecia- 
tion of the unofiiclal English initiative. 
The Committee will, on the instructions 
of the meeting, invite official bodies to 
the next off-the-record discussion. In- 
vitatlons will go to the Foreign Office, 
the Colonial Offlce and to the govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Soviet Union and China. 

The meeting was conyened by John 
ixdmunda, and Peter Cadogan was in the 
thair. They will continue in these func- 
tions. 


that {le session was prematurely ended. 
On Saturday, January 23, a strike was 
started im protest against the arrests; 
and the following Monday new demon- 
stralions took place when it was learned 
that one of the students in jal had 


made an attempt to commit suicide. 
About 60 students were held at) this 
time. 


The information about the attempted 
silicide was confirmed. The student was 
Mr I’. J. Baeta Neves, a student of law. 
IIc is very well known in student circles; 
vice-chairman of the students’ union in 
his faculty, he was one of the students 
expelled from Lisbon University for his 
alleged part in organising the Students 
Day celebrations last year. Arrested on 
January 20, he was subjected to long 
interrogations; on the morning of 
January 24 he attempted to commit 
suicide by breaking his glasses and 
swallowing the broken pieces. He had 
an emergency operation but is now oul 
of danger although under police guard. 
Only his parents and fianeée are allowed 
to visit him in hospital. 

On January 26, armed police charged a 


be discussed in branches of the trade 
unions concerned, and it wil} be pressed 
on the apathetic top brass of the unions 
as well as on the Labour government 
itself, 


The meeting was devoid of slogan-shout- 
ing and political harangues. No-one 
doubted the desirability and urgency of 
nationalisation, nor was there any need 
to discuss the pros and cons of workers’ 
self-management. The major questions 
tackled were: how to avoid the manage- 
ment sabotaging the plan as they had 
done in 1949, and how to avoid being 
granted as little say in the affairs of the 
industry as the miners were after the 
creation of the National Coal Board. 
This led to detailed discussion of two 
items . “ what to take over” and “ com- 
pensation.” All iron ore deposits and 
importing rights or facilities would he 
vested in the nation. This would save 
the new nationalised industry from 
being strangled by the suppliers of raw 
materials. The wiles of firms on the 
periphery of the industry (part steel, 
part engineering, for instance) were to 
he kept in check by a system of licensing 
those firms in the industry which were 
not immediately nationalised. Finally, 
the words used in the bill were to be 
such that all firms which were vital to 
rationalisation of the industry could be 
taken over, even if they did not fit into 
one or other definition of “the steel 
industry.” 

The issue of compensation provoked a 
real argument. Every view was canvass: 


a 


7) — 


ata —— 


crowd of more than five hundred 
students near the Advanced Technica 
Institute. The students — protestil 
avainst the arrests of their colleagues 
who now seem to total 70, fled wit 
shouts of “ murderers.” 


The great crime of these students is to 
keep on struggling for freedom, for Ul 
freedom most people enjoy nowaday 
in the western world. They want bia 
unions to have officers of their OW 
choice, and they also want people to we 
entitled to express their politica 


opinions freely and for all Portugues Spec 
| es 


to participate in the reconstruction 


| 
| 
| 
| 


what is now a desolate country. 

Because they are a courageous an | 
desperate voice crying for help a 
support in a politically apathetic cou 


' 


try they deserve our wari sympalu 
and comprehension. You can help tne 
by protesting to the Ministry of Educ® 
tion in Lisbon against the arrest of! 
students and demanding their immedlal 
release. You can support them by wil 
ing to the press and by protesting in 
the Portuzuese Embassy in writing oF 
person. | 


ed, from golden handshakes for 


directors and share prices based on ie 
two years before the election for to 
shareholders to sacking the directo™ C 
immediately and giving the shareholde? 
nothing. Examination of the caer 
exchange dealings and of the profits v4 
financial reserves of the steel compa i. Ry ‘ 
followed. In ee it was agreed | /, ends F- 
the companies had - in expecta li DF 
Ee ra Seer ted the finan mee osals 
reserves to shareholders, and shou IScriming 
be given the lowest practical price fof Criminé 
their shares. ‘This was established yo Neeting 
being based on dealings in the thi u 
weeks before the election. Direct his spec 
were to be given the same redundant ; 

pay as they had decided was sufticl@™| lations, 
for their workers to subsist on. fr 
"Om men 


A working paper produced for the met 
ing was only partially covered by th : 
discussions, Next weck the trade unley 
ists (steel ie abouts 100% unionised) Wy 
discuss the powers*of the nationall f 
body, “heoweIt. shopld—rationalise ie 
industry (whichmight make it um 
nationalisable) cand. most important iff 
yi 


all, the_internal-erganisation...In W 
way, throughewhat, mechanism, shofl 
the warkers-controb-the managers? “oj 
suggestion is that the managers 24 
directors shauld be appointed, patie 
or submitted for approval by cron Jap 
union shop committees and inter-UMiss | 

trade union bodies, but that even 50041; ‘r 
trade unions should retain their orlB"y: rc 
functions of watchdog for the righté | 

the meinbers, 2 


x 
f 


Seven resolutions against Haro 


racial discrimination 


On February 7 at a meeting chaired by 
Dr David Pitt, the Campaign Ayainst 
Racial Discrimination adopted a set of 
seven resolutions which it will seek to 
promote as the basis for a comprehen- 
sive legislative attack upon racial 
discrimination. 

The resolutions call far the creation of 
a statutory commission “as the most 
effective means of enforcing laws 
against discrimination.” They demand 
that discrimination on grounds of race 
colour, religion, or national origin should 
be made unlawful in the fields of hous- 
ing, employment, advertising, credit, 
insurance and edueation -. including 
private education by other than bona fide 
religious bodies - and call for the re- 
moval of discriminatory restrictions h 
all “clubs offering largely public facill- 
ties, all vovernment departments and 
bodies receiving government grants, 
subsidies and licenses.” 


The resolutions specify that in the field 
of employment “ legislation should in. 
clude a refusal to hire, employ, refer 
for employment, grant apprenticeships, 
promote admittance to employers or 
trade union organisations” as well as 


or 
dismissal on discriminatory grout 4 
Further, in the field of housing, © le! LA 
lation should include a refusal to sel gg 
rent or to offer to sell or rent,” i 
publication of discriminatory adver, \ 


ments, and should extend to all GM, 
agents. CARD feels that housing Jel 
lation should exclude only thase ]%e 
ings where the landlord shares pr’ 


living facilities. a 
CARD has also selected speakers £0} gs 
February 20 public meeting at F rei 
Mouse. They will inelude Walter «ye 
mingham, chairman of Friends bij 
Relations; Kojo Amoo-Gottfried, Of 
man of the Committee of AM Ho 
Organisations; Wamza Alavi of oh 
Federation of Pakistani Association ig ~ 

S. Dae) of the oem Orie Ant | 
tion; Vernon Laidlow, chairman of jan . 
Standing Conference of West int Nside: 
Organisations; and K. W. Weddere ea 

who will present CARD’s legal propo” pi, 

The meeting will be chaired PY  , Q | 
David Pitt. wt. 
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